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CHAPTER  I. 

CNIDUS. 


The  position  of  Cnidus  is  thus  described  by  Strabo  : “ Cnidus,”  he  says,  “ has  two  ports,  one 
of  which  may  be  closed  by  a chain,  is  adapted  to  the  reception  of  triremes,  and  is  a naval  station 
for  twenty  ships  of  that  magnitude.  Before  the  city  lies  an  island,  seven  stades  in  circumfe- 
rence, lofty,  formed  like  a theatre,  and  connected  by  banks  of  sand  with  the  main  land : Thus 
Cnidus  is  in  some  measure  a double  city,  for  a large  portion  of  it  occupies  the  island,  which  shelters 
both  the  harbours.”  * Pausanias  in  two  passages  describes  the  city  of  Cnidus  as  separated  by  an 
Euripus  or  narrow  channel  of  water  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  larger  was  on  the  continent ; a 
bridge,  he  says,  formed  the  communication  between  them.+ 


* MtTa  8 ovv  ra  Aihpvpa,  to  Kdvoc  aripa  fart,  khi  ~S.vpij  vr/ooc. 

El ra  KviSor,  Suo  Xt/icvaq  e^ouaa,  (Lv  rov  ETEpov  kXekttov  Tpttjpucdv, 
Kai  valiara~pov  vaucriv  HKoai"  irp OKEiral  Si  vijaog  iTTTarjTaoioc  iruig 
T7jv  TTEpipsrpov,  in//i)Ai (,  OcaTpotiSijt;,  ovvairropivn  yplipam  irpog  tjjv 
j)7TEipov,  Kai  noiovaa  SIttoAiv  rpoirov  nva  rtjv  KviSov"  iroAii  yap  pipog 
aurijc  oi/CEi  ttiv  vrjaov,  ok fTratovaav  upipoTipovg  rovg  Aipivag.  Kar 

avTt}v  8'eotiv  b Ninupoc  ircAayta. — Strabo,  p.  656.  It  seems 
evident  that  Strabo  by  vavaraOp oC  intended  something  more 
than  a mere  anchorage  for  twenty  triremes,  numerous  ex- 
amples in  history  attesting  that  a greater  number  were 
often  contained  in  a much  smaller  harbour  than  the  northern 
port  of  Cnidus.  The  importance  of  the  position  suggests  the 
probability  of  its  having  been  a station  of  20  imperial  ships  for 
the  suppression  or  prevention  of  piracy. 


•(•  Tovtov  Se  avQig  dXAo  ayaApa  eyfTai  Aide'  to  Si  kiriypappa  to 
in  aliT(p  T0vg  iv  KvlSip  yfppovga'iovg  uiro  avSptov  avaOiiva t iroAepltov 
i/ti/olv'  aviQtaav  8 i EKarcpuiOtv  tt apa  tov  Ala  IlEXo7rd  te  Kai  tov  AA- 
tpewv  irorapuv.  KviSioie  Se  rife  7rdXEii>e  to  piv  ttoAu  iv  rij  7j7re/oip 
TTSiroAicTTai  Tt)  Kapi/cj),  EvSa  Kai  ra  Xdyou  paAiora  a^ia  a iirolg  eotiv, 
V Se  KaAovpivti  ycppovriaug  car  iv  iiri  ry  nmlpip  KUpevp  vgrrog,  yctpvpa 
SiaSaToe  e£  avrtig'  Kai  ra  avaSiipara  avideaav  iv  OAvpirla  Tip  Ait, 
evravBa  oikouvtec"  'hc  oi  rije  E^ect/uiv  ttoXeioc  e^ovtec  tov  ovopa'Copivov 
Kopijaaov  avaOtjpa  8i  aiTi'av  avaOtlvai  tov  Ei/naliov  koivov.  Pausan. 

El.  pr.  24,  1. 

Amipouvroe  Si  Trjv  ME-yaXijv  IldXiv  tov  tt  ora  poi)  tov  EXiaaovroc 
KaOa  817  Kai  Kv/Sov  Kai  MitvXiivi/v  Si’^a  oi  evpiwoi  vipovat, 

Pausan.  Arcad.  30,  2. 
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This  island,  the  ancient  Triopium,  now  a peninsula  named  Kavo-Krio,  gave  the  name  of  Trio- 
pian  to  the  surrounding  sea  which  contained  the  islands  of  Telus  and  Nisyrus.  It  was  at  the 
extremity  of  that  part  of  the  Carian  chersonese  which  was  called  Bybassia,  and  which  was  included 
between  the  gulfs  of  Ceramus  and  Syme.*  Triopium  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  contained  a temple 
of  that  deity  together  with  others  sacred  to  Neptune  and  the  Nymphs,  for  we  are  informed 
that  the  games  of  the  Dorian  Pentapolis  celebrated  at  the  Triopic  sanctuary  were  in  honour 
of  those  deities  as  well  as  of  Apollo.+ 

In  those  earliest  historical  documents  of  Greece  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  names  of  Triopium 
and  Cnidus  do  not  occur ; Strabo  asserts  that  neither  Cnidus  nor  Halicarnassus  then  existed : J 
but  situated  as  the  excellent  harbour  of  Cnidus  was,  in  the  direct  line  of  die  maritime  communica- 
tion between  Phoenicia  and  Greece,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  south-westerly  projection  of  the 
Asiatic  continent, § a point  at  which  in  consequence  of  this  formation  of  the  coast,  vessels  sailing 
in  either  direction  are  frequently  met  by  a contrary  wind,  it  could  not  have  failed  at  a very  early 
period  to  attract  settlers,  for  purposes  either  of  piracy  or  trade.  A strong  probability  exists  that 
these  considerations  had  recommended  Cnidus  to  the  notice  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  that  the 
worship  of  Ashtaroth,  the  Astarte  of  the  Syrian  Greeks,  or  Aphrodite  Urania  of  Greece  proper, 
and  who  was  represented  originally  by  a square  pillar  or  pyramid  of  stone,  ||  was  here  esta- 
blished by  them,  about  the  same  time  that  they  colonized  Rhodes  and  other  islands,  and  intro- 
duced the  same  worship  into  Cyprus,  Cythera,  Crete,  Attica  and  Sicily It  may  have  been  in 
consequence  of  a tradition  of  this  fact,  that  some  poets  gave  the  name  of  Phcenice  to  Caria.** 


That  Cnidus -H-  was  very  ancient,  though  its  name  is  not  found  in  the  two  great  Homeric  poems, 
is  shewn  by  the  hymn  to  Apollo,  where  the  lofty  Cnidus  [Kvi&oq  akstidi)  occurs  among  the  places 
which  were  particularly  sacred  to  that  deity,  jj  The  assertion  of  Strabo  is  strongly  discredited  also 
by  the  tradition,  generally  believed  among  the  Greeks,  that  a Pelasgic  colony  under  Triopas  from 
Thessaly  occupied  the  site  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  XIVth  century  before  the  Christian  asra, 


* OiKtovai  Sc  (rrjv  Knp/av)  teal  aXXoi,  Kal  AaKcSaipovhov  anotKot 
Kvi'Sioi,  rite  ywpijc  rijc  a^ETEpije  Tcrpapplvrig  e’e  irovrov,  to  Sri 
TpiOJTlOV  KaXlCTal'  Upy/ICVIIQ  Sc  CK  Tl)g  yeppOVgaoU  TI)C  Bu/3a<7(Tll)Ci 
foi/iTije  Tt  Traffic  T))c  KvtSlIJC,  irX))i’  oAlyi/g,  ircpippoov,  t a pev  yap 
aurrig  rrpog  fiopiiv  avepov  o KcpapciKng  KoXrrog  airclpyci,  to  Sc  irpvc 
votov,  T)  Kara  Sv/iijv  tc  Kal  'PoSov  OaAaooa.  Herodot.  i.  174. 

ck  vi'iaov  Ti/Xoo,  tiic  cm  Tpiowlip  Kuplvi/r.  Herodot.  vii.  153. 
Strabo,  p.  656.  See  page  1,  note  *. 

Kepapixog  koXttoc  rijc  Kaplag iiKpiorripiov  iepov  Tpiomov 

KvlSoc  iroXic  'EXXijvie — Scyl.  Perip.  in  Kapia  ap.  Geog.  Gr.  Min. 
i.  p.  38  Huds. 

"Etm  Sc  to  Tpio7riov  aKpa  Trig  KviSlag  irpov^ovtra,  AttoXXoiwoc;  iepov. 

Thucyd.  viii.  35. 

to  Sc  Tpio?riov  aKpwrlipiov  Trig  KvtSou.  Aristid.  ap.  SchoL 
Theocr.  Idyl.  xvii.  69. 

KviSov  tjjv  tv  rp  KopiKq  ytppnviiaw.  Pausan.  Att.  1.  3. 

f Herodotus  describes  (i.  144)  the  sanctuary  by  the  term 
to  Tpio7riKov  Ipov,  and  the  games  as  uyiiv  too  Tpioviou  "AiroX- 
Aaivog,  but  the  Scholiast  of  Theophrastus  (1.  c.)  states  on 
the  authority  of  Aristides  ’'Ayerai  Sc  Kotvy  vwo  twv  AwpiEuv  Sywv 


cv  Tpiomiu,  Nv/apaig,  ArruWwvi,  IIoiTEioiovt*  KaXcirat  Sc  Aevpioc  o 
ay<iv. 

J Taura  Sc  vcilircpa  tuiv  hip  Opripov  Xcyopcviov  carl.  KvlSog  pev 
yap  Kal  AXiKapvaaaug  oh S ijv  ma.  Strabo,  p.  653. 

§ Herodotus,  being  a native  of  a neighbouring  city,  per- 
fectly understood  the  position  of  Cape  Triopium  in  its  general 
relation  to  the  direction  of  the  Asiatic  shore,  when  he  de- 
scribes the  southern  coast  as  beginning  at  the  gulf  of  Myri- 
andrus  and  ending  at  Triopium.  Herodot.  iv.  38. 

||  ciKaaaig  mipaplSi  XcvKy  Max.  Tyr.  8,  8.  See  also  the  coins 
of  Tyre,  Sidon  and  Paphos. 

Herodot.  i.  105, 131. — Pausan.  Att.  14,  6.  Lacon.  23,  1. 
See  ThirlwalTs  Hist,  of  Greece,  i.  p.  141. 

**  cl  pi)  apa  Kal  ri  Kapla  4>oi wooj  ekoXeito,  tog  irapa  Kopivvp  Kal 

B aKXvXtSv  carlv  chpdv.  Athen.  IV,  23,  (LXXVl.) 

ff  It  is  probable  that  the  name  is  derived  from  kvIS ti  a 
nettle,  and  that  Cnidus  therefore  is  one  of  that  numerous 
class  of  Greek  towns,  of  which  the  names  are  traceable  to 
some  natural  peculiarity  belonging  to  the  site. 

Hymn,  ad  Apoll.  43. 
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when  Cos  and  Halicarnassus  were  occupied  by  the  same  people.* * * §  The  memory  of  the  Thessalian 
origin  of  Halicarnassus  is  preserved  in  the  figure  of  the  Dodonaeanjupiter  on  the  coins  of  that  city .4- 
Descendants  of  the  Thessalians  of  Cos  were  engaged  in  the  war  of  Troy,J  where  they  were  opposed 
to  some  of  their  neighbours  of  Caria  and  Lycia.  From  Triopas  the  island  as  well  as  the  city 
which  he  founded,  was  named  Triopia  or  Triopium. $ In  later  times  Triopas  was  fabled  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  we  have  a proof  of  the  veneration  in  which  the  Cnidians  held  his 
memory,  as  their  founder,  in  their  dedication  at  Delphi  of  his  statue  standing  by  a horse, ||  a com- 
mon accompaniment  to  the  statue  of  a hero  or  archagetas. 

But  neither  Triopium  nor  Halicarnassus  remained  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Pelasgi.  Unable 
to  resist  the  warlike  and  powerful  Carians,  Phorbas  one  of  the  sons  of  Triopas  retired  to  Rhodes, 
and  Merops  another  son  to  Cos,  while  other  fugitives  occupied  Syme  and  the  small  islands  of  the 
Dorian  gulf. II  The  Carians  in  their  turn  were  subdued  by  the  Cretans,**  who,  when  they  had 
obtained  the  supremacy  at  sea,  and  were  establishing  colonies  or  supporting  those  already  esta- 
blished by  them  in  this  part  of  Asia,  were  not  likely  to  neglect  so  important  a naval  station  as  that 
of  Cnidus. 


After  the  Trojan  war  Triopium  received  a Doric  colony,  and  if  we  may  believe  that  its  leader  was 
Hippotes,  who  separated  from  the  Heracleidas  before  they  entered  the  Peloponnesus,  this  was  the 
earliest  Doric  settlement  made  in  Caria  and  the  adjacent  islands,  though  followed  not  many  years 
afterwards  by  those  established  in  Halicarnassus  and  Myndus,  and  a little  later  in  Cos  and  Rhodes, 
on  which  occasion  Cnidus  received  a reinforcement  of  Dorians  from  Argos  and  Sparta.-H-  Here,  as 
in  most  other  places,  the  Doric  colonies  were  highly  prosperous.  Proceeding  from  Cos  and  Rhodes 
they  occupied  all  the  adjacent  islands,  built  numerous  cities  in  Caria  and  even  in  Lycia,  and  gave 
their  name  in  all  subsequent  ages  to  the  south  western  extremity  of  die  Asiatic  continent.  Not 
more  than  six  principal  cities,  however,  were  united  in  a federal  body,  namely  those  of  Lindus, 
Ialysus,  and  Cameirus,  (Rhodus  itself  was  not  yet  founded,)  with  Cos,  Halicarnassus,  and  Cnidus. 
These,  like  the  twelve  Ionian  cities  which  met  at  Panionium  to  celebrate  games  in  honour  of  Nep- 
tune, held  a similar  assembly  in  honour  of  Apollo  at  Triopium,  and  hence  the  confederacy  was 


* Callim.  Hymn,  ad  Cer.  25  et  seq. — Diodor.  v.  61. — Ste- 
phan. in  Alimov  with  the  correction  of  Salmasius. — Pausan. 
Phoc.  11,  1. 

According  to  the  Peloponnesian  tradition,  Pelasgus  was  son 
of  Triopas  (Pausan.  Cor.  22.  1)  which  shews  at  least  that 
Triopas  was  a Pelasgic  name.  Were  not  the  testimony  of  the 
ancients  so  strong  in  personifying  Triopas,  we  should  be  dis- 
posed to  consider  Triopium  as  derived  from  the  triple  summit 
which  the  promontory,  under  some  aspects,  presents  to  those 
who  sail  by  it. 

f Jupiter  is  standing  between  two  trees,  on  each  of  which 
is  a bird,  Eckhel  Doct.  Num.  Vet.  ii.  p.  582.  Other  coins  of 
Halicarnassus  indicate  colonization  from  Trcezene,  of  which 
we  find  a proof  also  in  an  inscription  of  Halicarnassus,  Boeckh. 
Corp.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2655. 

t II.  B.  677,  867.— Strabo,  p.  653. 

§ Diodorus  relates  v.  61,  that  Triopas  came  «c  rijv  KviSlav 

(V  P Krlaai  TO  KaXovpfvov  air'  aiirov  Tpiomov.  Pliny  [H.  N.  V.  28 


(29)]  states  that  the  city  was  known  successively  by  the  names 
Triopia,  Pegusa,  Stadia  and  Cnidus,  and  that  it  was  situated 
in  promontorio.  Stephanus  describes  Triopia  or  Triopium  as  if 
it  were  a city  of  Caria  different  from  Cnidus.  Probably  the  pe- 
ninsular quarter  of  Cnidus  was  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Triopia,  though  we  find  that  on  a separate  dedication  at  Olympia 
by  the  people  of  the  peninsula  they  styled  themselves  oi  iv 
K vlSui  Xcppoviimoi.  Pausan.  El.  pr.  24,  7.  See  above  p.  1,  note  f . 
||  Pausan.  Phoc.  11,  1. 

Called  the  Araste,  rag  KaXov/livag  'A paiag'  fiCTa^v  Se  rijg  Kw- 
Slag  Km  Ttjg  Su/xiic  dtnv.  Dieuchidas  ap.  Athen.  vi.  18  (82). 
Diodor.  v.  53. — Antonin.  Lib.  Metam.  15. — Stephan,  in  'Apal, 
Kuig,  Mipoip. — Strabo,  p.  686.  From  Merops,  Cos  derived  the 
surname  of  Meropis,  and  its  people  that  of  Meropes. 

**  Herodot.  iii.  122. — Thucyd.  i.  4. 
ff  Herodot.  i.  144, 174. — Diodor.  v.  9,  53.  Pausan.  Lacon. 
13,  3. — Conon  Narr.  26,  47. — Apollod.  ii.  8. — Eckhel  Doct. 
Num.  Vet.  iii.  p.  55. 
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called  the  Doric  Hexapolis,  until  Halicarnassus  was  excluded  from  a participation  in  the  festival, 
and  from  any  political  advantages  which  may  have  accompanied  it,  in  consequence  of  a Halicar- 
nassian  having  carried  home  his  prize,  a brazen  tripod,  which  the  law  required  him  to  dedicate  to 
the  god  in  the  sanctuary  at  Triopium.  From  this  period  the  confederacy  assumed  the  name  of  the 
Doric  Pentapolis.*  Cnidus  had  already  become  so  populous  in  the  seventh  century  b.  c.  that  it  sent 
out  colonies  to  Italy,  Sicily,  the  Ionian  sea,  and  the  Adriatic.  At  Corcyra  the  Cnidian  colonists  were 
probably  united  with  their  Dorian  brethren  from  Corinth.  In  Sicily  they  founded  Motya,  on  an 
island  between  Cape  Lilyboeum  and  Mount  Eryx,  but  were  soon  dispossessed  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians. In  the  Liparasan  islands  the  Cnidian  colony  was  more  flourishing  and  permanent,  having 
been  able  to  maintain  the  independence  of  those  islands  against  the  naval  power  of  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians,-f  the  most  formidable  in  Italy.  It  was  not  long  after  the  Doric  colonization  of  Corcyra, 
that  a joint  expedition  of  the  same  race  under  a Corinthian  leader  proceeded  from  Corcyra  to 
colonize  Dyrrhachium  ;X  and  it  was  probably  about  the  same  time  that  Cnidians  proceeding  from 
Corcyra  into  the  Adriatic  occupied  Corcyra  Nigra  (MeXzivx  Kemwz)  now  Melida.$ 

In  arts  and  letters  the  rustic  or  warlike  Dorians  were  slower  in  attaining  eminence  than  the 
Greeks  of  AEolic  or  Ionic  race.  It  was  particularly  in  the  Asiatic  Ionia  that  Greek  literature  made 
the  greatest  progress,  and  had  already  advanced  to  historical  compositions  in  prose,  while  the 
Doric  dialect  was  used  only  in  lyric  poetry.  Hence  Herodotus,  and  the  physicians  of  Cos,  though 
natives  of  Dorian  cities,  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect ; and  Cnidus  is  not  recorded,  in  early  times,  to 
have  produced  either  philosopher,  poet  or  historian.  AEolis,  Ionia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  con- 
tinued to  maintain  their  eminence  in  literature,  until  the  fall  of  Croesus,  who  after  having  governed  a 
large  portion  of  the  half- Greek  people  of  the  interior  provinces,  had  become  at  length  the  recognized 
sovereign  or  conqueror  of  all  Asia  Minor,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the  maritime  districts  to 
the  south.  From  the  time  when  the  Persians  under  Cyrus  spread  their  power  and  influence  over  those 
countries,  and  invaded  the  liberties  of  the  Greek  cities  of  the  western  coast,  a decline  took  place 
in  the  refinements  of  that  part  of  Greece : Athens,  where  Peisistratus  was  opportunely  placed  to 
encourage  the  change,  became  the  favourite  abode  of  the  Muses,  and  the  cities  of  Asia  whether  of 
AEolic,  Ionic  or  Doric  origin,  were  brought  nearly  to  die  same  level  in  literature  and  the  arts. 

Cnidus  preserved  its  independence  until  AEolis  and  Ionia  had  been  subdued,  when  together  with 
the  other  Carian  cities  it  was  summoned  to  submit  to  Cyrus,  by  the  Mede  who  commanded  his 
forces,  and  whose  name  the  Greeks  had  converted  into  Harpagus.  In  Lycia,  the  city  Xanthus 
determined  on  resistance ; in  Caria,  those  of  Pedasa,  Caunus  and  Cnidus  ; the  two  former  con- 
fiding in  the  strength  of  their  position,  Cnidus  in  that  which  it  might  derive  from  making  the 
Bybassian  peninsula  an  island,  by  excavating  a trench  across  an  isthmus  of  five  stades  in  breadth. 
But  the  people  had  not  sufficient  energy  for  the  undertaking  : soon  disheartened  by  the  difficulty  of 


* Herodot.  i.  144. 

f Antioch.  Syracus.  ap.  Pausan.  Plioc.  1 1,  3. — Diodor. 
9. — Strabo,  p.  275. 

J Thucyd.  i.  24. — Strabo,  p.  316.— Diodor.  xii.  30. 


§ Strabo,  p.  315.  — Scymn.  ap.  Geog.  Gr.  min.  ii.  p. 
25.  Huds. — Corcyra  Melasna  cognominata  cum  Gnidiorum 
oppido.  Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  26  (30). 
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cutting  through  the  rocks  which  it  was  necessary  to  remove,  they  viewed  the  injurious  effects 
of  the  splinters  of  stone  on  the  workmen’s  eyes  as  a divine  manifestation,  and  having  consulted 
the  oracle  of  Delphi,  they  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  god  to  the  abandonment  of  the  task,  and 
consequently  to  an  immediate  submission  to  Harpagus.* * * §  Indeed  with  the  exception  of  the 
people  of  Pedasa,  who  held  out  for  a short  time  in  Mount  Lida,  neither  the  Carians  nor  the  Greeks 
setded  in  Caria,  performed  anything  memorable  against  the  invader.*  The  distinction  of  races 
made  by  the  historian  on  this  occasion  seems  to  have  been  long  maintained  in  Caria,  and  was 
manifested  by  a difference  of  language.+  Left  by  the  colonizing  Greeks  in  possession  of  the 
poorer  parts  of  the  country,  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal  Carians  were  noted  as  dwelling  in 
lofty  situations,  J whence  like  other  hardy  mountaineers  they  engaged  themselves  as  mercenary 
soldiers  or  seamen  ; a custom  which  appears  to  have  existed  among  them  as  early  as  the  third  gene- 
ration before  the  Trojan  war,  when  they  were  reduced  to  obedience  by  Minos,  and  employed  by 
him  in  maintaining  the  Cretan  sovereignty  of  the  Grecian  seas.$ 

During  the  subjection  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  Persian  Empire,  Cnidus,  like  many  of  the  other 
maritime  republics,  appears  to  have  been  in  a state  of  submissive  alliance  with  the  satraps  of  the 
Great  King,  though  in  its  naval  relations  it  was  not  exempt  from  the  payment  of  a tribute  to  Athens, 
as  long  as  Athens  was  mistress  of  the  sea.  This  was  a condition  not  inconsistent  with  a consi- 
derable degree  of  independence  and  prosperity,  and  Cnidus  may  even  have  profited  by  contests, 
in  which  she  was  only  indirectly  engaged.  During  the  two  centuries  of  Persian  domination  in 
Asia  Minor,  this  city  produced  the  historian  Ctesias,  who  was  physician  to  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,|| 
and  Eudoxus,  the  eminent  mathematician  and  legislator,  who  was  the  cotemporary  and  friend  of 
Plato. H Archias  whose  name  we  find  mentioned  as  that  of  another  legislator  of  Cnidus,**  lived 
probably  in  the  same  period. 


Two  occurrences  in  history  tend  to  shew  the  importance  of  Cnidus  in  these  ages.  When 
Darius  was  meditating  the  conquest  of  Greece,  he  sent  his  physician  Democedes  of  Crotona  on 
an  exploratory  mission  to  Greece  and  Italy,  with  two  triremes  and  a ship  of  burthen  laden  with 
valuable  commodities.  His  emissaries  after  having  inspected  and  noted  down  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  coasts  of  Greece,  passed  over  to  Tarentum  in  Italy,  a Lacedaemonian  colony,  where 
the  tyrant  Aristophilides  arrested  the  Persians,  for  die  purpose  of  allowing  Democedes  to  escape 
to  his  native  city ; he  then  released  them  and  they  proceeded  to  Crotona.  Here  the  people  not 
only  refused  to  deliver  up  their  countryman,  who  was  claimed  as  a slave  of  Darius,  but  they  seized 


* Herodot.  I.  174.  et  seq.  Neither  Pedasa  which  was  in 
Mount  Lida,  above  Halicarnassus,  nor  the  Cnidian  isthmus  de- 
scribed by  Herodotus,  have  yet  been  explored  by  travellers, 
f Homer,  II.  B.  867.  Herodot.  VIII.  135. 

J woTTip  ol  Kapig  piv  ovv 

E7T1  Xoipiov  oiKOvaiv,  iL-yaO’ , aaipaXllag  nvviKa. 

Aristoph.  Av.  292. 

§ Herodot.  I.  171.— Thucyd.  1.  4,  8.  — Lycophr.  v.  1386. 

— Strabo,  p.  48,  661. 


||  Strabo,  p.  656,  779.  Plutarch,  Artax.  1.  — Lucian.  Ver. 
Hist.  1,  3. — de  conscrib.  hist.  39.  Suid.  in  Koalas. — Tzetz. 
Chil.  1,  83. 

1 Strabo,  p.  656. — Diogen.  Laert.  VIII.  88. — Plutarch, 
adv.  Colot.  32.  Mor.  X.  p.  631.  (1126). 

**  Theodorit.  Gr.  Att.  IX.  16. 
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upon  the  ship  of  burthen  with  its  valuable  contents.  The  emissaries  were  afterwards  driven 
by  adverse  winds  on  the  coast  of  Iapygia,  and  were  again  arrested,  but  released  by  the  influence 
of  Gillus,  a Tarentine  exile,  who  accompanied  them  on  their  return  to  Persia.  For  these  oppor- 
tune services  of  Gillus,  Darius  was  anxious  to  procure  his  restoration  to  Tarentum,  and  for  this 
purpose  he  employed  the  people  of  Cnidus,  which  state  as  Gillus  informed  him,  was  closely  con- 
nected with  Tarentum  : the  Cnidians  however  failed  in  their  attempt,  and  were  not  sufficiently 
powerful,  adds  Herodotus,  to  employ  force."  Again  when  Arcesilaus  king  of  Cyrene,  the  fourth 
and  last  of  that  name,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  kingdom,  and  was  reinstated  by  the  aid  of  a 
force  which  he  had  collected  in  exile  at  Samos,  he  shipped  off  as  many  of  the  adverse  party  as  he 
could  seize,  and  sent  them  to  Cyprus  to  be  put  to  death.  Fortunately  for  them  the  ship  entered  the 
port  of  Cnidus,  when  the  people  interfered  in  favour  of  their  Doric  brethren,  and  sent  them  in 
safety  to  Thera,  from  whence  the  colony  of  Cyrene  had  originally  migrated. -t-  Cnidus  dependent 
as  it  was  in  those  ages  on  the  Persian  monarch,  could  not  avoid  contributing  some  ships  to  the 
armament  of  Xerxes,  but  they  appear  to  have  been  few  in  number,  as  the  united  contingent  of 
the  Caro- Dorian  cities  amounted  onlv  to  thirty,  while  the  other  Carians  sent  seventy .J 

In  the  year  b.  c.  466,  when  Cimon  the  Athenian  commander  was  engaged  in  driving  the  Per- 
sians from  the  Grecian  seas,  he  made  use  of  the  harbours  of  Cnidus  as  the  place  of  assembly  of 
his  armament.  It  consisted  of  two  hundred  triremes  which  were  supplied  with  hoplitas  as  well 
as  seamen,  and  were  built  upon  an  improved  construction,  admitting  of  a greater  number  of 
combatants  to  be  opposed  to  the  enemy,  than  the  gallies  invented  by  Themistocles,  though  these 
were  an  improvement  upon  the  more  ancient  model.  From  Cnidus  and  Triopium, § Cimon 
sailed  to  Phaselis  which  was  at  first  hostile,  but  upon  being  driven  to  extremities,  consented  to 
afford  him  succour  both  in  money  and  forces.  From  thence  he  proceeded  to  the  Eurymedon, 
where  the  Persian  Commander  was  waiting  for  some  Phoenician  ships  from  Cyprus.  By  taking  a 
station  before  the  mouth  of  the  river  when  the  enemy  retired  into  it,  he  not  only  prevented  their 
junction,  but  obliged  them  to  come  out  against  him,  when  he  achieved  the  singular  honour  of 
erecting  two  trophies  on  the  same  day  for  victories  gained  on  different  elements  by  the  same 
armament.  i|  By  this  success  the  Greeks  were  secured  from  all  offensive  operations  on  the  side 
of  Persia,  nor  did  the  Persians  from  that  time  interfere,  except  as  auxiliaries,  in  the  politics  of 
European  Greece. H 


* Herodot.  III.  136.  et  seq. 

f Herodot.  IV.  164.  J Herodot.  VII.  93. 

§ apag  airo  KvtSou  Kni  Tpioiriov  SiaKoaiaig  rpniptai. 

Plutarch.  Cim.  12. — Plutarch  seems  to  have  alluded  here  to 
the  two  harbours. 

||  Thucyd.  I,  100. — Diodor.  XI.  60. — Corn.  Nepos,  (Cim. 
2.)  where  Mycale  is  erroneously  stated  to  have  been  the 
place  of  meeting. 

It  was  a common  assertion  of  the  Athenian  orators, 
when  wishing  to  flatter  the  multitude,  and  which  seems  to 
have  descended  from  them  as  a fact  to  the  historical  writers 
of  later  times,  that  on  this  or  a subsequent  occasion  (that  of 
tlie  victory  gained  by  Cimon  at  Salamis  in  Cyprus)  the  Per- 


sians engaged  by  a written  treaty,  that  none  of  their  ships  of 
war  should  navigate  between  the  Chelidonian  and  Cyanean 
islands,  nor  any  satrap  or  his  forces  approach  within  a certain 
distance  of  the  sea  coast.  But  the  silence  of  Thucydides  as 
to  any  such  treaty,  the  disagreement  of  Diodorus  and  Plu- 
tarch, who  differ  no  less  than  17  years  in  its  date,  the  contra- 
dictory statements  as  to  the  conditions  of  the  second  article, 
and  the  certainty  that  none  of  those  conditions  were  ever  ob- 
served, justly  throw  doubts  on  the  reality  of  any  such  written 
compact,  a measure  in  fact  equally  repugnant  to  the  usages  of 
Oriental  despots,  and  ineffectual  in  binding  them.  The  truth 
probably  was  correctly  stated  by  Callisthenes,  from  whom  it 
appears  that  the  King  refused  to  ratify  the  Athenian  proposi- 
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When  Athens  and  Sparta  became  the  two  great  contending  parties  in  Greece,  Cnidus,  however 
disposed  she  may  have  been  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Lacedasmonians  as  her  kinsmen,  was 
effectually  prevented  from  any  ostensible  acts  of  such  favour  by  the  predominance  of  the  Athenians 
at  sea,  until  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  disastrous 
results  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  the  subject  allies  of  Athens  began  to  revolt,  the  Peloponnesian 
navy  was  enabled  to  contend  with  that  of  Athens,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  effected  an  alliance  with 
the  Persian  satrap.  The  port  of  Cnidus  was  now  of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  position  between  Chios  and  Samos  to  the  north  and  Rhodes  to  the  south,  which  at 
that  time  were  the  scenes  of  some  of  the  most  active  operations.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  year 
Cnidus  was  visited  by  a squadron  consisting  of  ten  Thurian,  one  Laconian,  and  one  Syracusan 
trireme,  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan  Hippocrates.  Theramenes,  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander-in-chief  at  Miletus,  ordered  the  half  of  these  ships  to  occupy  Cnidus,  and  the  other  half  to 
cruize  off  Triopium,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  the  merchantmen,  which  were  in  the  habit  of 
approaching  this  cape  in  their  passage  from  Egypt  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  at  Samos  having 
obtained  information  of  this  project,  sailed  from  thence,  captured  the  six  vessels  off  Triopium, 
but  not  before  their  crews  had  escaped  to  the  shore  ; and  they  had  nearly  taken  Cnidus  itself, 
which  was  then  without  walls  [inr/jora  ouori).  On  the  following  day  the  Athenians  again  as- 
sailed the  city,  but  those  in  possession  of  it,  reinforced  by  the  men  who  had  escaped  from  the 
captured  ships,  had  in  the  mean  time  so  far  provided  for  its  defence,  that  the  Athenians  failed 
in  their  attempt,  and  after  ravaging  the  Cnidian  territory  returned  to  Samos.* 

In  the  middle  of  the  same  winter  Astyochus,  who  had  succeeded  Theramenes  in  the  command 
of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet,  touched  at  Cnidus,  whither  he  had  sailed  from  Miletus  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  a junction  with  a Peloponnesian  squadron  of  twenty-seven  ships,  which  had  arrived 
at  Caunus  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Carian  coast.  These  ships  had  made  a circuitous  route 
from  the  Peloponnesus  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  Athenians,  who  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the 
direction  taken  by  them,  had  detached  a squadron  of  observation  consisting  of  twenty  ships  under 
Charminus  into  the  Rhodian  waters.  At  Cnidus,  Astyochus  obtained  intelligence  of  this  Athenian 
squadron,  and  proceeding  immediately  in  search  of  it,  obtained  a victory  in  consequence  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  Athenians,  who  seeing  only  a portion  of  the  enemy’s  fleet,  and  mistaking  it  for 


tions,  although  the  fears  of  the  Persians  prevented  them  for 
many  years  from  passing  with  their  ships  the  prescribed 
boundaries,  as  effectually  as  if  a formal  treaty  had  really  been 
made.  Some  such  tacit  agreement  between  the  parties  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  understood  by  Thucydides  himself,  in  re- 
lating a transaction  which  occurred  54  years  after  the  battle 
of  Eurymedon  in  the  20th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ; 
for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  iav row  not  taurwv  is  the  true 
reading  of  the  passage  in  Thucyd.  VIII.  56.  where  Alcibiades 
on  the  part  of  Tissapliemes  proposes  to  the  Athenians  that 
the  Persian  King  should  have  permission  to  build  as  many 
ships  as  he  pleased,  and  to  navigate  them  along  his  own 
coast  (7raparrXeiV  rijv  iaurov  ynv,  not  latrruv  the  land  of  the  Athe- 
nians). Nor  ought  we  perhaps  to  overlook  the  consideration 


that  the  reality  of  such  a compact  was  believed  by  Livy  fol- 
lowing Polybius.  V.  Isocr.  Panath.  64.  Areop.  91.  Paneg. 
136.  138.  Lycurg.  c.  Leocr.  157.  (187.)  Diodor.  XII.  4. 
Plutarch.  Cim.  13.  19.  Liv.  XXXIII.  20. 

* Thucyd.  VIII.  35.  The  Athenians  are  known  to  have 
prevented  some  of  their  subject  allies  from  building  or  repair- 
ing their  walls ; but  the  unfortified  state  of  Cnidus  was  more 
probably  a badge  of  its  servitude  to  the  Persian  government, 
which  often  required  the  Greek  states  in  subjection  to  them 
to  destroy  their  walls.  As  the  Athenians  required  only  access 
by  sea,  a fortification  on  the  land-side  would  to  them  have  been 
advantageous  rather  than  otherwise ; we  find  that  in  the  same 
year  of  the  war,  they  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Teos,  then  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  Cnidus  (Thucyd.  VIII.  16). 
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the  squadron  from  Caunus,  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  six  ships  to  Halicarnassus.  The 
two  Peloponnesian  fleets  then  effected  their  junction  at  Cnidus.  Here  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
mander held  a fruitless  conference  with  Tissaphernes,  which  ended  in  the  abrupt  and  angry  de- 
parture of  the  satrap,  who  after  having  observed  with  fidelity  the  engagements  of  a first  treaty  made 
at  Sparta,  and  then  altered  that  treaty  to  please  his  capricious  allies,  was  now  urged  to  enter  into 
a third.  After  a short  delay  in  refitting,  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  consisting  of  ninety-four  ships 
proceeded  from  Cnidus  to  Rhodes,  whither  they  had  been  invited  by  the  party  hostile  to  the  Athe- 
nians. Here  they  succeeded  in  detaching  the  three  cities  of  that  island  from  the  enemy,  and 
levied  a contribution  of  thirty- two  talents  upon  them.  They  then  drew  up  their  ships,  and 
remained  at  Rhodes  during  the  rest  of  the  winter.  * 

Eighteen  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  394),  we  find  Cnidus  still  in  the  possession  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, and  presenting  a safe  retreat  to  the  remains  of  their  fleet,  after  the  great  defeat  which  they 
suffered  near  this  city  from  Conon  and  Pharnabazus,  and  in  which  the  Lacedemonian  admiral 
Peisander  lost  his  life.-f  Its  consequence  was  that  the  command  of  the  seas  of  Greece  once  more 
reverted  to  Athens,  that  many  of  the  islands  and  maritime  cities  of  Asia  were  under  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  the  cause  of  Sparta,  and  that  the  maritime  fortifications  and  long  walls  of  Athens 
were  rebuilt.!  Four  years  after  this  great  event,  the  Lacedaemonians  still  struggling  to  recover 
their  naval  power,  and  still  employing  Cnidus  as  their  chief  naval  station  in  this  quarter  of  Hellas, 
endeavoured  from  hence  to  overthrow  the  popular  party  at  Rhodes,  which  now  supported  the 
Athenian  cause.  In  furtherance  of  this  object,  Teleutias  the  Lacedaemonian  commander  had  sailed 
from  Cnidus  towards  Rhodes  with  twenty-seven  ships  ; when  he  encountered  an  Athenian  squa- 
dron of  thirteen  ships  under  Philocrates,  which  had  been  sent  from  Athens  to  assist  Evagoras  of 
Cyprus  against  the  Persians.  Teleutias  captured  them  all  and  sold  them  at  Cnidus,  an  occurrence, 
as  Xenophon  observes,  which  marks  the  unsettled  state  of  Grecian  politics  ; for  the  Athenians, 
though  on  friendly  terms  with  the  king  of  Persia,  had  sent  an  auxiliary  force  to  his  enemy 
Evagoras,  while  the  Lacedasmoriians  though  at  war  with  Persia,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of 
injuring  their  natural  enemy,  though  he  was  employed  at  that  very  moment  against  the  enemies 
of  Sparta.  $ 

The  unfortified  state  in  which  Cnidus  remained  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  continued  pro- 
bably until  the  Macedonian  invasion  of  Asia,  for  although  Alexander  met  with  considerable  resist- 
ance in  Caria,  the  only  fortified  towns  noticed  by  the  historians  on  that  occasion  are  Halicarnassus, 
Myndus,  Alinda  and  Hyparna.  No  mention  is  made  of  Cnidus,  although  it  was  not  far  from  the 
route  of  Alexander,  in  p&ceeding  from  the  western  part  of  Caria  towards  Hyparna,  the  last 
place  in  this  province  which  he  reduced,  and  from  whence  he  entered  Lycia  near  Telmissus.H 
Hence  we  may  infer  that  the  existing  walls  of  Cnidus  were  not  constructed  before  the  year  b.  c. 


* Thucyd.  VIII.  39.  et  seq. 

+ Xenoph.  Hellen.  IV.  3,  10. 

+ Diod.  Sic.  XIV.  83. — Xenoph.  Hellen.  IV.  3.  et  seq. 


§ Xenoph.  Hellen.  IV.  8,  24. 

||  Arrian.  I.  24. — Diodor.  XVII. 
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334,  though  probably  not  long  afterwards,  and  that  their  construction  was  a consequence  of  diat 
liberation  of  the  Greek  cities,  which  followed  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  Asia.  Although  some 
parts  of  the  walls  are  of  the  Pelasgic  or  polygonal  kind,  and  are  remains  undoubtedly  of  the  earlier 
fortifications,  the  greater  portion  are  of  that  regular  masonry  which  indicates  the  latest  Hellenic 
period. 

Under  the  immediate  successors  of  Alexander,  we  have  no  distinct  means  of  judging  of  the  state 
of  Cnidus,  nor  do  we  again  hear  of  it  until  the  last  year  of  the  war  between  Antiochus  and  the 
Romans  (b.  c.  190),  when  die  Cnidians  in  alliance  with  their  Doric  brethren  of  Rhodes  readily  re- 
ceived the  orders  of  Caius  Livius,  who  having  been  superseded  in  the  command  of  the  Roman 
fleet  by  L.  ^Emilius  Regillus,  was  detached  from  the  main  body  at  Samos,  which  was  preparing  to 
act  against  Antiochus.  Livius  touched  at  die  principal  towns  on  the  coast  in  his  way  to  Rhodes, 
and  from  thence  he  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  Patara.*  Soon  afterwards  a Cnidian  quin- 
quereme  formed  one  of  die  Rhodian  fleet,  which  gained  a victory  over  that  of  Antiochus  near  Side 
in  Pamphylia.-f 

But  aldiough  the  name  of  Cnidus  seldom  occurs  in  the  narrative  of  military  transactions  at  this 
time,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  otherwise  an  unimportant  place.  Those  were  not  al- 
ways the  most  civilized  and  best  governed  cities,  of  which  the  names  most  frequendy  occur  in  the 
pages  of  history.  Several  considerations  tend  to  the  conviction  that  in  no  age  was  Cnidus  more 
flourishing,  than  in  those  which  elapsed  between  the  death  of  Alexander  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Roman  empire.  The  happy  position  of  its  harbours  rendered  it  one  of  the  greatest 
commercial  stations  in  Asiadc  Greece,  and  insured  to  it  a portion  of  the  wealth,  for  which  its  neigh- 
bours on  either  side,  Ephesus  and  Rhodes,  were  then  pre-eminent.  If  as  we  have  already 
suggested,  the  walls  of  die  city  were  a work  of  this  time,  diey  alone  may  be  considered  a proof  of 
its  prosperity  and  independence. 

It  was  during  the  same  interval  between  Alexander  and  Augustus,  that  Cnidus  produced  some 
of  its  most  illustrious  citizens.  The  architect  Sostratus  son  of  Dexiphanes  styled  “ the  friend  of 
kings,”  then  constructed  the  celebrated  Pharos  of  Alexandria  for  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  in 
his  own  nadve  city  a “ pensilis  ambulado,”  which  was  probably  a magnificent  terrace  sheltered 
and  adorned  with  colonnades,  on  the  side  of  the  continental  hill  of  Cnidus.  J Agatharchides  of 
Cnidus,  who  flourished  in  the  latter  end  of  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  aera,  was  a 


* Liv.  XXXVII.  16,  17.  See  Chapter  III.  of  this  Volume, 
f Liv.  XXXVII.  22. 

i Strabo,  p.  791.— Plin.  H.  N.  XXXVI,  12.  (18.)— Lucian, 
de  hist,  conscrib.  62. — Stephan,  et  Suid.  in  <t>apog. — The  verses 
of  the  17th  Idyllium  of  Theocritus,  supposed  to  be  addressed 
by  Cos  to  the  infant  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  beseeching  him  to 
favor  that  island  and  the  Triopian  hill,  even  as  Apollo  had 
honored  Delus  and  Rheneia,  alludes  probably  to  that  which 
actually  happened,  namely  that  the  favor  of  Ptolemy  was  shown 


to  Cos  as  his  native  place,  and  to  Cnidus  perhaps  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  his  friend  Sostratus  : 

OX(3ie  Khipi  yivoto'  tioiq  Si  /it  ruaoov,  oaov  Trip 
Ai)\ov  irtpaaiv  KuavapmiKa  4>oi/3o <;  ‘ AttoWoiv. 

Ev  St  pi  a ripp  Tplowog  KtiTaSao  KoXuvav, 

Idov  Aopiiiam  vtpmv  yipai;  iyyiir;  iovaiv, 

’Idov  Kai  Pr'ivatav  ava£  iipiXaoiv  'AiroXXtov. 

Theocr.  Idyll.  XVII,  66. 
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peripatetic  philosopher  and  writer  of  historical  works,  of  which  the  principal  were  the  Europiaca 
in  forty-nine  books,  the  Asiatica  in  ten,  the  Histories  (iaro^m)  in  not  less  than  thirty  books,— live 
books  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  some  other  works.* * * §  Dicaeocles  of  Cnidus  was  a writer  equally  volu- 
minous, the  ninety-first  book  of  his  Jizrtifixi  being  cited  by  Athenaeus.+  Strabo  has  recorded 
the  names  of  two  illustrious  Cnidians  of  his  own  time,  Theopompus  one  of  the  intimate  friends  of 
Julius  Cassar,  and  his  son  Artemidorus,  who  was  just  too  late  to  give  Cassar  intimation  of  the  fate 
intended  for  him  on  the  Ides  of  March.  J 

Cnidus  having  been  a Doric  and  a Spartan  colony,  we  are  not  surprized  to  find  that  its  govern- 
ment was  aristocratical.  Aristotle  cites  it  as  an  example  of  an  oligarchy,  which  was  overturned  by 
having  been  founded  upon  too  narrow  a basis.  At  the  head  of  the  state  was  an  irresponsible 
council  of  sixty  aimmopee;  elected  for  life,  their  number  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  Spartan  ye^ovoin. 
They  were  presided  by  an  dpsorfy  who  collected  their  opinions.  No  son  could  hold  office  to- 
gether with  his  father  : nor  any  but  tire  eldest  among  brothers.  The  consequence  was,  both  here 
and  at  Chios,  where  similar  laws  prevailed,  that  the  oligarchy  was  at  length  abolished  by  means 
of  die  excluded  members  of  the  leading  families  supported  by  the  people.  § This  revolution 
occurred  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  sera,  when  the  Macedonian 
power,  by  neutralizing  the  influence  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  the  internal  government  of  the  sub- 
ordinate states,  encouraged  a reaction  wherever  either  principle  had  been  carried  to  excess. 
Eudoxus  had  the  credit  of  having  formed  the  new  constitution  for  his  native  place  about  the  same 
time  that  Aristotle  was  similarly  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Stageiritse.il  Under  the  Romans 
Cnidus  preserved  its  municipal  freedom.^  An  inscription  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  in  honour 
of  the  wife  of  a priest  of  the  Sun,  is  in  the  name  of  the  Council  and  People,  (/j  /3 ov\x  xii  6 Sziioc;,) 
which  was  the  most  common  form  in  the  free  Greek  cities  of  that  time.  This  document  affords 
one  of  the  latest  examples  of  the  Doric  dialect.** 
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* Strabo  p.  656,  779.  Ps.  Plutarch.  Sympos.  VIII,  9. 
Athen.  VI.  13,  (59) ; XII.  9,  (55.)  Photius  (Bibl.  cod.  213.) 
has  given  some  account  of  the  characteristics  of  the  style  of 
Agatharchides  and  of  his  powers  as  a writer ; as  well  as  some 
extract  from  his  works  (Cod.  250.)  See  Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr. 
III.  p.  32.  Harles. — and  Dodwell  ap.  Huds.  Min.  Geog.  I. 

f Athen.  XI,  15.  (119.)  Sopatrus  of  Paphos,  a celebrated 
writer  of  comedy  who  flourished  during  the  long  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Soter,  and  survived  that  monarch,  entitled  one  of 
his  comedies,  “ the  Cnidian  woman”  (ij  KviSm)  Athen.  II,  28. 
(84.)  Ill,  26.  (74.) 

J Strabo,  p.  656. — Appian.  B.  Civ.  II,  116. 

§ Aristot.  Polit.  V,  6. — Plutarch.  Qu.  Gr.  4. 

||  EuSoSoe  Ss  KviSi'oic  Kal  ’ ApiaTOTi\i\q  -.TayupiraiQ,  TlXaroivoc 

ovrig  trvvtidug,  vo/iovq  iypaipav.  Diogen.  Laert.  8,  89.  Plutarch, 
adv.  Colot.  Vol.  2.  p.  1126.  Xyland. 

Gnidus  libera,  Plin.  H.  N.  V.  28,  (29). 

**  A 6ouXa  Kal  o Sapoq  AvpyXtav  E ipi'/vi/v,  Svyartpa  ptv  N tiKaSa, 
yvva'iKa  Si  tov  iravra  apiorov  Map.  Avp.  EirSdSou  Si'c,  Itpeaig  Sta  6/ou 
tou  ntyiarov  Kal  ivipaviuTarou  Olou  HXiou  Kal  Oapiovpyov,  apiTtj  Glov 
icai  auiippuavva  KiKoafii)ixivav,  Tavriyvpiapyvaaaav  <jn\oTtipa>Q  Kal  im- 


ipavuiQ,  rdv  Tiipav  uvaOTaaavrOQ  IK  tuiv  iciiov  tov  avSpUQ  aorac  KaS  a 
t a TrarplSi  Inriaytro.  Qeoig. 

On  another  fragment  at  Cnidus  mention  is  agaiu  made  of 
the  officer  named  Supiovpy oc  and  the  vvords  yvpviKui;  uywv  ntvra- 
crripiKot;  may  also  be  decyphered.  It  is  the  only  notice  we  meet 
with  of  these  quadrennial  games.  Sic  implies  that  Eudoxus 
bore  the  same  name  as  his  father.  The  title  of  Sapiovpyog 
was  derived  from  Argos,  which,  according  to  Diodorus  (V,  53.) 
was  united  with  Sparta  in  sending  the  Heracleid  colony  to 
Cnidus.  See  Boeckh.  C.  Ins.  Gr.  Nos.  4,  1193,  2653. 

In  illustration  of  the  use  of  the  Doric  dialect  in  the  Asiatic 
Doris,  we  may  remark  that  in  an  inscription  copied  by  Chand- 
ler, (Ins.  Ant.  p.  19.)  at  Asynkale  (Iasus),  which  cites  at  full 
length  a decree  of  the  Calymnii,  the  latter  is  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  whereas  that  of  the  Iasenses  which  contains  it,  is  in 
common  Hellenic.  We  are  informed  by  Herodotus  (VII,  99.) 
that  the  islands  Calydniae,  of  which  Calymna  was  the  chief, 
were  colonized  from  Epidaurus : they  were  consequently  in- 
cluded (as  was  Nisyrus  likewise)  among  the  Dorians  of  the 
Hexapolis. 
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It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century  before  the  Christian  sera,  that  Diodotus  Tryphon 
secure  in  his  lofty  peninsular  castle  of  Coracesium  now  Alaya,  which  is  situated  about  the  middle 
of  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  frontier  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  set  an  example  of 
independence  to  the  other  maritime  cities  of  that  coast ; which  not  long  afterwards  had  most  im- 
portant results.  The  Cilician  cities  in  particular  relying  on  their  position,  which  was  protected  on 
one  side  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  other  by  Mount  Taurus,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Seleucidse,  which  had  been  caused  by  their  own  dissensions,  by  the  Parthian  invasion,  and  by  the 
hosdlity  of  ./Egypt  and  Cyprus,  founded  a naval  confederacy,  in  which  in  the  course  of  a few 
years  were  not  only  included  all  the  principal  towns  of  Cilicia  and  Pamphylia,  but  some  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Crete.  Coracesium  was  their  principal  fortress,  Side  in  Pamphylia  their  chief  arsenal. 
Maritime  security  may  have  been  the  object  of  the  most  respectable  of  these  states,  dependent  as 
they  were  in  great  measure  upon  commerce,  and  particularly  that  of  the  Cretan  cities  ; but  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  league,  piracy  was  the  undisguised  profession,  in  the  practice  of  which  they 
intercepted  ships,  plundered  towns  and  temples,  and  carried  off  an  immense  number  of  slaves, 
especially  from  Syria,  for  die  sale  of  whom  they  established  a mart  in  the  sacred  island  of  Delos. 
Mithradates  who  found  the  pirates  very  useful  to  him  contributed  to  augment  their  importance  and 
their  audacity,  but  his  alliance  exposed  them  to  the  enmity  of  the  Romans,  though  previously  these 
had  more  than  any  other  people  encouraged  them  by  having  been  the  greatest  purchasers  of  their 
slaves. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  Rome  the  power  of  these  pirates  increased  to  such  a degree,  that  they 
intercepted  the  transport  of  corn  to  Rome  from  Sardinia,  Sicily  and  Africa,  and  disembarking  in 
Italy,  they  infested  the  high  roads.  At  length  in  the  year  b.  c.  66  die  senate  having  conferred  upon 
Cneius  Pompeius  Magnus  unlimited  power,  and  furnished  him  with  ample  means  for  reducing  the 
pirates,  they  were  driven  in  a very  short  time  to  their  strong  holds  in  Cilicia ; where  having  been 
defeated  in  a naval  acdon  near  Coracesium,  they  were  besieged  by  Pompey  in  that  fortress,  and 
forced  to  submit.  In  die  ensuing  year  Metellus  completed  the  conquest  of  Crete.* 

We  are  not  surprized  that  Olympus  and  Phaselis,  situated  as  they  were  on  the  gulf  of  Attaleia, 
immediately  opposite  to  Coracesium,  or  that  Cragus  and  Andcragus  having  the  advantage  of 
posidons  similar  to  those  of  Cilicia  Tracheia,  should  have  been  tempted  to  join  the  piratical 
alliance,  but  we  have  the  express  evidence  of  Strabo  diat  the  Lycian  cities  in  general  kept  aloof 
from  the  disgraceful  league  : nor  is  diere  any  proof  that  the  principal  towns  further  to  the  west, 
such  as  Patara,  Telmissus,  Caunus,  Cnidus,  or  Cos,  were  engaged  in  it,  sdll  less  those  on  the  western 
coast  of  Caria  or  on  that  of  Ionia.  Rhodes  alone  viewed  the  proceedings  of  the  pirates  without 
displeasure ; but  Cnidus  though  generally  following  the  policy  of  Rhodes,  was  so  far  from  doing 
so  on  this  occasion,  that  the  town  was  attacked  and  taken  by  the  pirates, + as  we  are  informed 


* Strabo,  p.  515,  668,  752. — Plutarch.  Pomp.  24. — Dion. 
Cass.  XXXVI. — Flor.  Ill,  7. — Appian.  Syr.  6b,  Mithrid.  92 


et  seq. — Justin.  XXXVI,  1. 

f Cnidum,  aut  Colophonem,  aut  Samum,  nobilissimas  urbes. 
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by  Cicero,  who  has  attested  the  importance  of  the  city  at  that  period.  Probably  however  it  did 
not  suffer  much  injury  on  this  occasion,  for  among  the  temples  of  Apollo  which  Plutarch  enu- 
merates, as  having  been  plundered  and  injured  by  the  pirates,  that  of  the  Tnopian  deity  is  not 
named.* 

The  Cnidian  territory  was  noted  among  the  ancients  for  the  excellence  of  several  of  its  natural 
productions.  Its  wines  were  considered  among  the  best  in  Asiatic  Greece ;+  the  most  cele- 
brated was  that  called  protropost  because  it  was  made  of  the  liquor  collected  from  the  grapes 
under  the  action  of  their  own  weight  previously  to  artificial  pressure ; and  which  in  the 
ensuing  summer  was  exposed  for  forty  days  to  the  sun.§  Another  esculent  production  of  this 
peninsula  was  the  tree  called  by  the  Ionians  xeocom.  ||  The  name  as  well  as  the  description  which 
Theophrastus  has  given  of  this  tree  leaves  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  a variety  of  the  Ceratonia 
Siliqua,  differing  only  from  die  Kharub  of  the  Levant  in  bearing  a white  instead  of  a purple  blos- 
som. The  Cnidia  was  noted  also  for  its  onions,  which  were  said  to  be  less  caustic  than  any  odiers.H 
The  colocynth,  a gourd  which  in  some  places  was  named  the  axuri  ' I mxri,  and  in  others  orxua. 
hxvavix,  was  at  Cnidus  simply  called  ’ IvSixri,  by  which  name  it  was  distinguished  from  the  com- 
mon oixuz.**  The  vinegar  of  Cnidus  had  no  rival  in  reputation,  but  that  of  Egypt. -H- 

The  coccum  or  granum  Cnidium,  sometimes  called  linum  Cnidium,  from  some  supposed  re- 
semblance to  flax,  was  employed  only  as  a medicine.  Its  true  name  was  Xx^xiXem,  Chamehea 
or  Thymelasa.  The  first  of  these  is  still  preserved  in  the  slightly  corrupted  form  of  ysLy.oikioi>. 
According  to  Sibthorp  it  is  the  Carthamus  Corymbosus.  jj  The  grain  was  anciently  eaten  with 
bread,  to  prevent  it  from  burning  the  diroat,  and  the  oil  extracted  from  it  was  employed  as  a 
cathartic.^ 


Another  valuable  production  of  the  Cnidia  was  the  Arundo  Donax,  or  reed  used  for  wridng, 
which  was  considered  superior  even  to  that  of  Egypt.  ||  ||  It  was  doubtless  grown  in  some 
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innumerabilesque  alias,  captas  esse  commemorem,  cum  vestros 
portus  atque  eos  porlus  quibus  vitam  et  spiritum  ducitis,  in 
prasdonum  fuisse  potestate  sciatis?  Cic.  pro  L.  Manil.  12. 

* Tdiv  Sc  aavXoiv  Kai  a^aTivv  icporcpov  icpiov  c^cKoipav  cmovrcg  to 
KXapiov,  to  AtSvpalov,  to  SapoOpa/aov,  tov  cv  ’Ep/uovig  ttiq  XOovi'ac 
vcoiv,  Kai  rov  £V  ’EmSavpip  Toil  'AaKXijmov,  Kai  tov  ‘laO/ioi  Kai  Tai- 
vapio  Kai  K aXavpia  tov  IIoaEiSwvoc,  tov  S ' AvoXXiovog  tov  cv  'Akt'uo 
Kai  AcvKaSi,  Trig  S'  ’’H/iae  rov  cv  Eapw,  tov  cv  * Apyu , tov  cm  A a- 
Kivho.  Plutarch.  Pomp.  24. 

f Strabo,  p.  637. — Athen.  I,  25  (59.) 

X Plin.  H.  N.  XIV,  7,  (9). 

Elsewhere  this  wine  was  called  npoSpopog  olvoc  or  irpoyypa, 
in  Latin  lixivium  mustum.  Columella  XII,  27.  v.  Steph.  Th. 
in  verbis. — Florentini  Geopon.  VI,  16. 

§ Protropum : ita  appellatur  a quibusdam  mustum  sponte 
defluens,  antequam  calcentur  uvae  : hoc  protinus  diffusum 
lagenis  suis  defervere  passi,  postea  in  sole  quadraginta  diebus 
torrent  festatis  secutas,  ipso  Canis  ortu.  Plin.  H.  N.  XIV,  9, 

(lo- 


ll Theophr.  H.  PI.  4,  2. — He  is  followed  by  Pliny,  H.  N. 
XIII.  8,  (16). 

f Theophr.  H.  PI.  7,  4.— Plin.  H.  N.  XIX,  6,  (32). 

**  Athen.  II,  18.  (53). 
ff  Chrysippus  ap.  Athen.  II,  25.  (76). 

Walpole’s  Memoirs  relating  to  Turkey,  I,  p.  246. 

§§  Plin.  H.  N.  XIII,  21  (35),  XV,  7 (7),  XXIII,  4 (45), 
XXIV,  15  (82),  XXVII,  9 (46).— Dioscor.  IV,  173.— Galen. 
VI.  de  simp.  med.  p.  172. — Eubulus  ap.  Athen.  II,  25  (73). 

1111  Of  this  useful  plant  which  furnished  the  javelin,  the 
pen,  and  the  flute,  Pliny,  (H.  N.  XVI,  36  (64).)  aptly  remarks 
“belli  pacisque  experimentis  necessaria,  atque  etiam  deliciis 
grata.” 

Nunc  o cseruleo  creata  ponto,  (sc.  Venus) 

Qua;  sanctum  Idalium,  Syrosque  apertos, 

Quaeque  Ancona,  Cnidumque  arundinosam 
Colis. 

Catull.  36,  v.  11. 
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situations  naturally  or  artificially  humid  : some  of  the  dry  and  rocky  parts  of  the  peninsular 
which  form  indeed  a large  portion  of  it,  were  planted  with  the  white  poplar.  The  bark  of  this 
tree  was  employed  by  the  ancients  as  a medicine,  but  the  Cnidian  white  poplar  was  chiefly 
esteemed  for  its  flower,  which  when  dry  was  used  as  a perfume,  and  entered  into  the  composition 
of  an  ointment.* 

Like  some  other  cities  of  Greece,  which  encouraged,  and  excelled  in  the  imitative  arts,  Cnidus 
was  renowned  for  its  pottery,  particularly  its  figures  allusive  to  the  worship  of  Venus,  + and  a par- 
ticular kind  of  amphora.  J 

Few  Hellenic  cities  were  more  distinguished  than  Cnidus  for  a love  of  the  fine  arts,  and  for 
giving  encouragement  to  the  production  of  those  works,  which  adding  lustre  to  the  most  brilliant 
periods  of  history,  have  placed  their  authors  on  a level  with  the  great  warriors,  philosophers 
and  legislators  of  antiquity.  Nor  was  the  liberality  of  the  Cnidians  confined  to  their  own 
city.  As  possessors  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  temples  of  Apollo,  they  gloried  in  giving 
evidence  of  their  veneration  for  that  of  Delphi.  Like  some  other  opulent  states  in  Greece  and 
Italy,  they  built  a treasury  there  for  the  reception  of  their  dedications  and  the  building  was  still 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  though  as  he  says  nothing  of  its  contents,  these  had  pro- 
bably been  carried  off  before  his  time.  At  Delphi  also  near  the  treasury  of  the  Sicyonians 
were  some  statues  presented  by  the  Cnidians,  particularly  of  their  founder  Triopas  standing  by 
a horse,  with  Latona,  Apollo  and  Diana  hurling  darts  at  Tityus.  Here  likewise  were  some  dedi- 
cations of  the  Liparasi,  colonists  of  Cnidus.  But  the  most  remarkable  offering  of  the  Cnidians  at 
Delphi  consisted  of  two  pictures  painted  by  the  celebrated  Polygnotus  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  c.  on  the  walls  of  the  Lesche,||  and  described  at  great  length  by  Pausanias.!  One  of 


Nec  jam  fissipedis  per  calami  vias 
Grassetur  Cnidias  succus  (al.  sulcus)  arundinis 
Pingens  aridulas  subdita  paginal, 

Cadmi  filiolis  atricoloribus.  Auson.  Epist.  7,  v.  50. 

Aut  adsit  interpres  tuus, 

./Enigmatum  qui  cognitor 
Fuit  meorum  : quum  tibi 
Cadmi  nigellas  filias 
Melonis  albam  filiam 
Notasque  furvte  sepiae 

Cnidiosque  nodos  prodidit.  Auson.  Epist.  4,  69. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  that  the  cloven  footed  reeds 
and  the  Cnidian  knots  are  the  pen  of  the  enigmatical  poet, 
that  the  juice  of  the  Cnidian  reed,  or  the  marks  of  the  cuttle 
fish  are  his  ink,  that  the  dark  daughters  of  Cadmus  are  letters, 
and  that  the  white  daughter  of  Melo  or  the  Nile  is  the  pa- 
pyrus. 

* Plin.  H.  N.  XII,  28  (61),  XXIV,  8 (32).— The  other 
flowers  most  esteemed  for  a similar  purpose,  were  those  of  the 
cedar  of  Lycia,  and  of  the  white  wild  grape. 

j-  Lucian.  Amor.  p.  11. 

J KvlSia  Kspa/ua,  —iKtXiKa  Garavia, 

MeyapiKa  mOaKvia.  EubuluS  ap.  Ath.  I,  22  (50). 

The  second  of  these  seem  to  have  been  plates  for  the  use 


of  the  table,  the  third  jars  for  preserving  wine  and  other 
liquors.  It  was  the  first  kind,  serving  for  water  jars,  and  for 
various  household  and  ornamental  purposes,  that  the  potters 
and  painters  of  antiquity  have  rendered  some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  instructive  monuments  of  ancient  art.  It  was 
upon  these,  probably,  that  the  elegant  taste  of  the  Cnidians 
was  exercised. 

§ Those  cities  were  Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  Siphnus, 
Potidiea,  Clazomente,  and  in  Italy  those  of  Spina  and  Agylla : — 
Herodot.  I,  14,  50,  51.  Ill,  57. — Xenoph.  Anab.  V,  3. — 
Strabo,  p.  214,  220. — Pausan.  Phoc.  11. 1. 

Pausanias  (Eliac.  Post.  19)  has  enumerated  ten  treasuries  of 
the  same  kind  at  Olympia,  and  by  remarking  that  in  one  of  them, 
that  of  the  Megareans,  the  pediment  contained  a representa- 
tion in  relief  of  the  contest  of  the  Gods  and  Giants,  he  gives 
us  a clear  idea  of  the  construction  of  these  edifices,  sometimes 
aptly  described  by  the  Greeks  as  oikoi  or  vaol.  They  differed 
widely,  therefore,  as  the  progress  of  Greek  architecture  might 
lead  us  to  presume,  from  the  subterranean  Treasuries  of  early 
times,  of  which  a perfect  specimen  still  remains  at  Mycenae. 

||  'Y Trip  Se  Ttjv  KarrrrwTtSa  iariv  oiKypa  ypaipag  iyov  riitv  IT0A11- 
yvwTou,  avaSi'ipara  piv  KviSiiov'  KaXiirai  Se  i nro  AtXipuiv  Aeayti,  oti 
evravOa  avviuvrtg  to  npyutov  ra  te  oirovSniorepa  SieXeyovro,  Kal  otto oa 
puSwSi). — Pausan.  Phoc.  25,  1. 

f Phoc.  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  30,  31. 
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them  represented  the  taking  of  Troy  <ind  the  return  of  the  Greeks  j the  other  the  descent  of 
Ulysses  into  the  infernal  regions.  At  Olympia  on  the  occasion  of  some  victory  obtained  by  the 
Cnidians,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Triopian  quarter  of  the  city  [oi  zv  KriSa  ^sppo^iot)  dedicated  three 
statues,  representing  Jupiter  standing  between  Pelops  and  Alpheius.* * * § 

In  their  own  city  the  Cnidians  possessed  a marble  statue  of  Bacchus  by  Bryaxis  a sculptor  of 
Athens,  who  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  b.  c.,  and  who  was  employed  together 
with  Scopas,  Timotheus  and  Leocharis  on  the  celebrated  tomb  of  Mausolus  ; they  had  another 
Bacchus  by  Scopas,  and  a Minerva  by  the  same  artist.  One  particular  statue,  however,  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  fame  of  Cnidus  than  all  its  other  monuments,  either  abroad  or  at  home,  where 
every  work  of  art  was  eclipsed  by  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  so  that,  as  Pliny  remarks,  it  was  for  the 
sake  of  this  statue  that  strangers  undertook  a voyage  to  Cnidus  ; and  in  its  presence  the  works  of 
Bryaxis  and  Scopas  were  scarcely  noticed.  + Praxiteles  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century  b.  c.,  or  a few  years  before  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  consequently 
in  the  most  brilliant,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  purest  period  of  ancient  art. 

Although  Praxiteles  was  the  author  of  many  exquisite  works  in  brass,  he  was  considered  to  excel 
more  especially  in  marble.  J He  was  almost  the  earliest  artist  who  represented  Venus  without 
drapery.  § Having  made  two  statues  of  this  goddess,  one  of  which  was  veiled  or  partially 
clothed,  ||  the  other  naked,  the  Coans  who  had  the  option  of  the  two,  preferred  the  former,  both 
being  valued  at  the  same  price.  The  naked  one  was  purchased  by  the  Cnidians.  It  had  been  in 
their  possession  nearly  three  hundred  years,  when  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia  offered  in  exchange 
for  it  to  take  upon  himself  the  whole  public  debt  of  Cnidus.  But  the  Cnidians  declined  the  offer, 
preferring,  as  Pliny  remarks,  to  submit  to  any  inconvenience  rather  than  to  lose  the  chief  glory  of 
their  city.  The  same- degree  of  reputation  still  continued  to  be  attached  to  this  celebrated  statue 
of  the  “ Regina  Cnidi  Paphique”  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  The  best  descripdon  of  it  at 
that  period  is  in  the  Dialogue  of  Lucian,  called  “ The  Loves,”  and  as  it  contains  some  interesting 
particulars  of  the  temple  of  the  Cnidian  Venus,  as  well  as  of  the  statue,  which  according  to 
Athenaeus  was  a portrait  of  Phryne,!  we  subjoin  a translated  extract  from  that  work.** 

“ We  then  determined  to  enter  the  port  of  Cnidus,  in  order  to  see  the  place,  and  from  an 
anxiety  to  visit  the  temple  of  Venus  celebrated  for  its  statue,  the  exquisite  production  of  the  skill 


* Pausan.  Eliac.  prior.  24,  1. 

f Sunt  in  Cnido  et  alia  signa  marraorea  illustrium  artificum. 
Liber  Pater  Bryaxidis ; et  alter  Scopse,  et  Minerva  : nec  majus 
aliud  Veneris  Praxiteliae  specimen,  quam  quod  inter  haze  sola 
memoratur.  Plin.  H.  N.  XXXVI,  5 (5). 

| Praxiteles  quoque  marmore  felicior  ideo  et  clarior  fuit : fe- 
cit tamen  ex  tere  pulcherrima  opera. — Pliny  then  adds  an  enu- 
meration of  his  principal  works,  many  of  which  were  then  at 
Rome.  A Venus  equal  in  beauty  to  the  Cnidian  had  been 
burnt  in  the  temple  of  Fortune  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
Plin.  H.  N.  XXXIV,  8.  (19.  10.) 

§ In  the  most  ancient  figures  of  this  goddess,  she  is  like  all 


the  female  deities  entirely  clothed  in  a long  garment,  after- 
wards her  bosom  was  more  displayed  than  that  of  other  god- 
desses : and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  beginning  of  that 
mode  of  representation,  which  was  carried  to  the  extreme  by 
Praxiteles,  though  according  to  Pliny  he  was  preceded  in  this 

by  Scopas  a cotemporary in  templo  Bruti  Callaici  apud 

circum  eundem  (Flaminium).  Prasterea  Venus  in  eodem  loco 
nuda,  Praxiteliam  illam  antecedens,  et  quemeunque  alium 
locum  nobilitatura.  H.  N.  XXXVI,  4 (7). 

||  velata  specie:  ib.  5.  (5.) Sillig reads  velatam  speciose.p.381. 
H Lib.  XIII.  p.  591. 

**  Lucian  "Epwrcc  c.  11,  18. 
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of  Praxiteles.* * * §  We  gained  the  shore  in  almost  perfect  stillness,  as  if  the  goddess  herself  was 
guiding  our  bark,  under  the  influence  of  her  own  bright  and  unruffled  serenity. 4-  Whilst  the 
crew  were  employed  in  the  ordinary  preparations,  I made  the  circuit  of  the  town,  having  one 
of  my  agreeable  companions  on  either  arm.  We  were  amused  with  the  strange  and  fanciful, 
but  not  inappropriate  figures  of  earthern  ware  with  which  this  city,  as  sacred  to  Venus, 
abounds.J  When  we  had  visited  the  portico  of  Sostratus,§  and  had  seen  everything  else  that 
was  interesting,  we  proceeded  to  the  temple  of  Venus  ; Charicles  and  myself  with  eager  curi- 
osity, while  Callicratides  who  has  a kind  of  aversion  to  the  sight  of  women,  would  rather  have 
paid  a visit  to  the  Cupid  of  Thespiae.  In  approaching  the  sacred  inclosure  we  were  fanned  by 
the  most  delicious  breezes  ;||  for  within,  no  polished  pavement  spreads  its  barren  surface,  but  the 
area  as  suited  to  a sanctuary  of  Venus,  abounds  with  productive  trees,  extending  their  luxuriant 
foliage  to  the  sky,  and  canopying  the  air  around.  But  chiefly  the  blooming  myrtle  fertile  from 
its  earliest  growth  and  covered  with  a profusion  of  fruit,  graces  its  mistress ; nor  do  any  of  the 
other  choice  and  beautiful  plants  suffer  from  the  decay  of  age,  but  are  ever  vigorous,  and  putting 
forth  new  shoots.  Those  which  are  not  productive  of  fruit  are  distinguished  for  their  beauty,  the 
setherial  cypress,  the  lofty  plane,  and  Daphne,  who  once  shunned  the  goddess.  All  these  the 
ivy  lovingly  embraces,  while  the  clustering  vines  declare  the  happy  union  of  the  two  deities.  In 
the  deeper  shades  are  pleasant  seats  for  convivial  meetings,  which  although  rarely  resorted  to  by 
the  people  of  the  city,  are  much  frequented  by  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  Cnidian  territory.' 1 

“ Having  satisfied  ourselves  with  admiring  these  beauties  of  nature,  we  entered  the  temple. 
In  the  centre  stands  the  goddess,  formed  of  Parian  marble  — a most  beautiful  and  splendid 
work  : a half  suppressed  smile  is  on  her  mouth.  **  No  drapery  conceals  her  beauty,  nor  is 
any  part  hidden  except  that  which  is  covered  unconsciously  as  it  were  by  the  left  hand.-H- 
Such  has  been  the  consummate  skill  of  the  artist,  that  the  rigid  and  repulsive  marble  perfectly 
represents  the  delicate  formation  of  every  limb.  Charicles,  as  if  bereft  of  his  senses,  cried  aloud  : 
Happy  amongst  the  gods  he  that  was  enchained  for  thee  ; — and  springing  forward  with  neck 
outstretched  as  far  as  was  possible, Xt  he  repeatedly  kissed  the  statue.  Callicratides  stood  by  in 
humble  and  silent  admiration. 


* to  T»jc  ripa&TfXoue  tv^tptiac  ovt&ic  iiraipp68tTov. 

f Lucian  seems  here  to  allude  to  Euplosa,  one  of  the 
epithets  of  the  Cnidian  Venus. 

J ouk  aytXaoTL  ri)c  KtpaptVTiKJig  ttKoXair'iaQ  ptriyatv,  u>C  tv  Appo- 
Slrtjq  ttoAei. 

§ The  pensilis  ambulatio  of  Pliny,  vid.  sup.  p.  9. 

||  AippoSiowt  avpat. 

V*  8 V7TO  raic  ayav  ttoXivokIoiq  uAaic  IXapal  tcXialat  to iq  eveoti- 
aaOai  OtXovoiv,  ttq  a ptv  aariKoiv  tnravtojq  tirtpolriov  rivtg'  aOpooq  8 
o ttoXitikoq  oyXoq  trravuyfi piltv , ovtimjq  'AppoSiaidZovrtc. 

The  difference  here  indicated  between  the  doriKol  and  iroAiVoi 
seems  to  be  a vestige  of  the  ancient  aristocratical  constitution 
of  Cnidus.  The  descendants  of  the  old  nobles  may  have 
continued  to  dwell  in  a part  of  the  town  distinguished  as  the 
aorv,  while  the  privilege  of  iroXlrua  may  have  been  common  not 
only  in  the  other  parts  of  the  city,  but  throughout  the  Cni- 
dian district. 


**  17  ptv  ovv  Otoq  iv  ptaip  KaOtSpurai,  iraplaq  81  X'lOov  8at8aXpa 
koXXiotov  Inripiipavov'  koi  oioi/poTt  yiXwri  piKpdv  (nrippiiCiHaa. 

ff  Thus  also  described  by  an  author  of  the  eleventh  century, 
whose  work  is  a compilation  from  some  earlier  writers  of  the 
Byzantine  empire, — >i  KviSla  ’A^poSiVt;  ek  XWov  XevKijg,  yvpvfi, 

judvijv  Ti)i'  a'lSih  Tji  \npi  TnpioTiXXovaa,  ipyov  too  KviS/ou  IIpai;iTE- 

Aoue.  Cedren.  Hist.  Comp.  p.  254  (322).  The  authority  of 
Cedrenus  however  is  not  sufficient  to  establish  Praxiteles  as  a 
native  of  Cnidus.  His  origin  is  not  certain,  but  as  he  dwelt 
at  Athens,  he  was  in  all  probability  an  Athenian  ; and  this 
opinion  is  supported  by  an  inscription  found  among  the  ruins 
of  Thespife ; which  although  imperfect,  shews  that  a statue, 
which  the  marble  supported,  was  made  by  Praxiteles,  an  Athe- 
nian. Boeckh.  C.  Ins.  Gr.  no.  1604. 

JJ  tip'  oaov  i?v  Suvorov.  The  statue  was  surrounded  probably 
with  a rail. 
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“ The  temple  has  an  entrance  at  either  end,*  so  that  the  whole  statue  may  be  admired,  and 
critically  examined  ; the  second  doort  is  particularly  intended  for  seeing  the  back  of  the  statue; 
we  went  round  to  the  posticum  where  the  doorkeeper  who  is  supposed  to  be  a woman,  having 
opened  the  door,  we  were  at  once  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  beauty  of  the  figure.  We 
could  not  refrain  from  repeated  exclamations  of  admiration,  and  particularly  on  the  harmony  of  the 
back,  the  wonderful  fitting  of  the  flesh  to  the  bones,  without  too  great  plumpness,  and  the  exquisite 
proportion  of  the  thigh  and  leg,  extending  in  a strait  line  to  the  foot ; when,  my  companions  having 
proceeded  to  exchange  some  injudicious  and  unguarded  expressions,  I interfered  and  said,  ‘ Let 
your  discussion  be  conducted  in  a more  orderly  manner,  as  the  laws  of  disputation  require.  Lay 
aside  this  irregular  and  fruitless  kind  of  contention,  and  let  each  in  succession  prefer  his 
own  opinion.  It  is  not  yet  time  to  retire  to  our  ship.  Let  us  pass  the  interval  agreeably, 
mixing  hilarity  with  instructive  conversation  ; and  quitting  the  temple,  for  a crowd  of  people 
are  coming  hither  for  purposes  of  devotion,  let  us  repose  in  one  of  the  places  of  refreshment.^ 
There  we  may  converse  at  our  ease,  and  without  interruption.  Remember,  only,  that  whichever 
of  you  is  this  day  the  vanquished  party,  is  never  again  to  trouble  me  on  this  subject.’  When 
we  had  arrived  at  a well- covered  and  shady  seat,  a suitable  resting  place  at  this  season  of  the 
year, § ‘ This’  I observed  ‘ is  a delightful  spot;  the  crickets  are  uttering  their  shrill  notes  over 
our  heads;’  and  sitting  down  between  them,  like  a judge,  I threw  all  the  Heliasa !1  into  my 
brow,  and  made  the  disputants  decide  by  lot,  which  was  to  begin.  It  fell  upon  Charicles.”^ 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  admirable  production  of  Greek  sculpture  remained 
at  Cnidus  until  the  fifth  century,  when  it  appears  to  have  been  removed  to  Constantinople  by  the 
emperor  Theodosius,**  who  is  said  likewise  to  have  transported  thither  a celebrated  Cupid  from 


* ICTT1  S'  a/KplOv/IOg  O VI  cV — the  dfiifi  in  d/iflOvpo g had  the  same 
force  as  in  apipnrpooTvXog,  an  epithet  applied  to  a temple  which 
had  a portico  at  either  end,  but  not,  as  the  wiploruXoi,  on  the 
sides.  Pliny  remarks  indeed  (XXXVI,  5,  (4,)  that  the  temple 
was  open  on  every  side, — sedicula  ejus  tota  aperitur  ut  con- 
spici  possit  undique  effigies  deas,  and  we  find  the  same  idea 
in  the  following  epigrams,  the  former  of  which  is  attributed 
to  Plato,  the  latter  to  Evenus. 

H TJa<plt)  KvOtptia  Si  oiSpaTog'  ig  KviSov  ijAOi, 

BovXoplvn  KanSeiv  tiKova  rtjv  iSlijv' 

ITuvrtj  S atlpljouon  it  i p i a K tir  r <fi  tvi  -^uipip, 

'I'tHyS.aro'  irov  y vpvpv  tiSt  pt  Tlpa^irtXiig  ; 

TlpoaOt  ptv  'ISaloioiv  tv  ovptaiv  avrog  o fiovrag 
A tp^aro  tov  KaXXtVQ  irpiliT  amvtyKaptvav. 
npn£irfAi|C  KviSioic  Si  tt  a v ui  it  i'i  to  o a v iflijKi, 

MajoTupa  rife  ti^vijc  ipvpov  i%wv  TlapiSog. 

Anthol.  i.  pp.  170,  165. 

Nevertheless  the  more  precise  description  of  Lucian  gives 
reason  to  believe,  that  there  was  nothing  very  unusual  in  the 
construction  of  the  building.  Examples  are  still  extant  of 
Greek  temples  having  a door  at  either  end  of  the  cella.  The 
position  of  the  statue  in  its  centre  was  perhaps  more  un- 
common. 

t rV  ™XV- 

J tic  tv  Ti  ti.iv  m/nrootaiv  airo/cXiviopcv. 

§ l/Kopiv  tic  ti  auvi/pti/itg  Koi  ttoXIvokiov,  tlipa  Dip  one  dvairavarTiplov. 


||  A court  of  justice  at  Athens  held  in  the  open  air. 

The  Cnidian  Venus  was  a favourite  theme  with  the  epi- 
grammatists. To  their  productions  on  this  subject  given  in  a 
former  note,  may  be  added  the  following. 

TlaXAde  koi  K povlSao  ovvtvviTic  ii7rov,  tSouirat 
rijv  KviSl'tjV  dS'iKlvg  tov  <t>pvya  ptpfoptoa. 

Evenus  ap.  Anthol.  I.  p.  165. 
EiC  ro  AijipoSlriic  aynXpa  tv  Kv'tSip' 

Tic  X'lOov  iif/{r^uiat  ; rig  tv  yOovi  Kinrpiv  tattStv  ; 

Iptpov  iv  ntrpp  rig  touov  ti pyaouro  ; 

Ilpa&Ti'Aove  \tipiov  oSt  ttov  Travog,  ri  rd^  "OXvpwog 
ypptvti,  f'<;  KviSov  Ipyoph'iic. 

A Kv7rpic  tuv  Kujrpiv  tvi  KvlSip  tiwtv  iSovan' 
iptv,  ipeii,  ttov  yvpvijv  tlSt  pt  IlpaSiTiAiic  ; 

Tvpvtfv  iTSe  ndpic  pt,  koi  Ayylaiig,  Kai  ’ ASwvig. 

Tolig  rpttg  oiSa  povovg.  I lpa£iriAi|«;  St  iroOtv  ; 

Eic  to  udrd  Kai  to  tv  AOi'/vatg  ITaAAdSoe  ayaXpn. 
Atjipoyivovg  Ylatp'njc  £/ifliov  irtptStpKto  icdAXog, 

Kat  Xtftig-  Aiviti  tov  '1‘puya  rijg  Kpiatiog. 

ArOlSa  StpKoptvog  irliXt  TlnAAdoa,  tovto  €oij atig' 

Qg  &0VTrig  o ndpic  Ti/vSt  iraptTpdy^aiTl. 

Anthol.  Ill,  Epig.  aSbwora  245,  246,  247, 248. 
* * Zosim.  V,  14. 
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Myndus,  a colossal  Minerva  from  Lindus,  the  great  Chryselephantine  Jupiter  by  Phidias  from 
Olympia,  a statue  of  Time  by  Lysippus,  and  the  Juno  of  Samos,  which  was  a work  of  the  same 
artist  assisted  by  Bupalus  of  Chios.  The  Juno  of  Samos,  and  the  Minerva  of  Lindus  were  placed 
together  with  the  Cnidian  Venus  in  some  splendid  apartments  called  those  of  Lausus,  where  in 
the  year  475  during  the  reign  of  Leo  Basiliscus,  they  were  destroyed  by  a conflagration,  which 
consumed,  together  with  many  other  buildings,  the  imperial  library  containing  120,000  volumes, 
and  an  unique  copy  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  the  intestines  of  a 
serpent,  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length.* 

The  following  extracts  from  the  notes  of  our  travellers  when  they  visited  Cnidus  in  1812,  will 
furnish  the  reader  with  a sufficient  idea  of  its  present  state,  and  will  be  the  most  suitable  intro- 
duction to  the  information  on  the  ruins  of  Cnidus,  its  double  port,  and  the  territory  immediately 
adjoining  the  city,  which  their  labours  have  enabled  us  to  present  to  die  public  in  the  plates  of 
the  present  volume. 

“ On  the  last  day  of  June  1812  we  crossed  in  two  hours  from  the  island  of  Cos  to  Halicar- 
nassus now  Budrum,  where  upon  the  advancing  promontory  to  the  right  a modern  Turkish 
fortress  occupies  the  site,  commonly  but  perhaps  erroneously  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  splendid 
mausoleum  or  sepulchral  monument  of  Mausolus.  On  the  next  day  we  proceeded  to  Cnidus  ; 
the  mellcm'e  or  north  wind  was  blowing  very  fresh  ; and  the  Aga  cautioned  us  in  consequence 
against  sailing,  but  aware  of  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  double  port  of  Cape  Krio  we  determined 
to  put  to  sea,  and  in  three  hours  and  a half  anchored  safely  in  the  southern  harbour  of  Cnidus, 
though  not  without  having  experienced  some  apprehension  from  tremendous  gusts  of  wind 
rushing  over  the  precipitous  face  of  the  Triopian  promontory,  close  under  which,  with  lowered 
sails,  we  passed  amidst  a scene  of  almost  alarming  magnificence.  We  anchored  under  the  last 
tower  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  in  the  evening  pitched  our  tent,  near  the  landing-place,  upon  the 
isthmus  which  joins  the  peninsula  to  the  main  land  ; but  the  boisterous  melteme  and  the  dust 
which  it  raised  having  forced  us  to  abandon  our  position,  we  removed  the  next  morning  to  an 
artificial  fountain  or  conduit,  which  we  had  discovered  near  the  lower  theatre.  Though  its 
trickling  waters  afforded  little  more  than  a sufficiency  for  our  wants,  it  was  the  only  source  we 
could  discover  among  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 

“ The  deserted  site  of  Cnidus  affords  one  of  the  best  specimens  existing  of  a Greek  city,  as 
not  only  its  walls,  citadel,  and  cemetery,  are  in  great  part  extant,  but  enough  remains  to  give  a 
satisfactory  idea  of  the  disposition  of  its  streets,  places,  temples,  porticoes,  theatres  and  terraces. 
It  was  built  on  the  side  of  a very  steep  height,  on  the  summit  of  which  the  entire  line  of  the  an- 
cient defences  still  exist.  Opposite  to  this  hill  towards  the  west,  rises  a peninsula  presenting  its 
long  precipitous  side  as  a natural  wall  against  the  sea,  and  sheltering  the  two  ports  which  lie  be- 


Zonar.  Ann.  XIV,  2.  Cedren.  Hist.  Comp.  p.  25-1,  (322.) 
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tween  it  and  die  city.  This  peninsula  is  united  to  the  main  by  a low  sandy  isthmus,  through 
which  there  was  anciently  a canal  connecting  the  two  ports.  The  entrance  of  either  harbour  was 
narrowed  by  moles,  500  feet  in  length,  composed  of  immense  masses  of  squared  stone,  and  at 
the  outward  extremity  constructed  in  a depth  of  near  100  feet,  forming  altogether  a work  which 
impresses  the  spectator  with  a profound  respect  for  those,  who  have  left  such  an  enduring  monu- 
ment of  their  skill  and  power. 

" The  ancient  city  having  occupied  the  side  of  a steep  hill,  was  entirely  ledged  upon  terraces, 
the  remains  of  which  by  their  excellent  and  durable  construction  attest  the  abilities  of  the  archi- 
tects who  raised  them.  One  of  these,  marked  M in  the  plan,  was  nearly  400  feet  in  length,  and 
supported  a continued  colonnade  of  the  Doric  order,  of  which  the  details,  though  not  the  precise 
plan,  have  been  ascertained.  A foundation  formed  out  of  the  rock,  and  some  remains  of  marble 
steps,  indicate  that  at  either  end  there  was  an  entrance  through  a hexastyle  portico.  In  the  stoa 
itself  a ditriglyph  interval,  requiring  ten  feet  from  centre  to  centre,  would  present  forty  one  co- 
lumns of  three  feet  diameter  towards  the  port.* 

“ At  the  eastern  end  of  this  fine  piece  of  architecture  a street  descending  to  the  sea,  at  right 
angles  to  the  portico,  passed  to  the  west  of  a small  theatre  of  white  marble,  which  was  so  close  to 
the  water,  that  the  street  or  passage  in  front  of  the  theatre  passed  under  a portico  constructed  be- 
tween the  scene  and  the  port.  This  theatre  was  nearly  200  feet  wide,  the  seats  remain  perfect 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  within  its  area  are  still  the  scattered  fragments  of  some  of  the  statues 
which  once  adorned  its  area. 

“ Adjoining  the  great  Doric  Portico  to  the  north  and  on  the  same  level,  a heap  of  ruins  over- 
grown with  mastic  and  myrtle  mark  the  site  of  a small  tetrastyle  temple  of  the  Corinthian  order 
(L)  forty-eight  feet  long,  constructed  in  antis  at  one  extremity,  but  prostyle  at  the  other,  the  half 
columns  of  the  sides  attached  to  the  wall  of  the  cella  decide  its  species  to  be  pseudo- peripteral. 
Its  details  will  be  found  in  Plates  IV- X of  diis  chapter. 

“ To  the  north-eastward  half  way  up  the  mountain  was  the  principal  theatre,  in  a less  perfect 
state  than  that  upon  the  waters  edge,  but  remarkable  for  the  solidity  of  its  masonry,  many  of  the 
stones  measuring  nearly  ten  feet  in  length.  Its  width  is  about  four  hundred  feet : above  it  in  the 
rock  or  quarry  are  niches  for  votive  offerings  or  dedications.  Still  higher  up  are  two  large  terraces  ; 
above  which  and  crowning  the  whole  site  is  the  citadel,  the  walls  and  towers  of  which  extend 
along  a continued  ridge  precipitous  on  all  sides,  and  in  some  places  inaccessible.  Of  one  of  the 
towers  twenty  courses  remain,  thirty-three  feet  in  height.  In  another  is  an  irregularly  formed 
arch,  four  feet  four  inches  wide,  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a date,  or  any  urgent 
reason  for  its  insertion,  inasmuch  as  the  stones  nearly  reach  across  the  aperture  without  its  aid.-f 

* This  seems  to  be  the  stoa  or  pensilis  ambulatio,  built  by 
Sostratus.  Vid.  sup.  p.  9. 


f See  Vignette  to  this  Chapter. 
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“ In  another  tower  not  less  than  forty  feet  in  diameter,  belonging  to  the  fortification  of  the 
peninsula  are  other  arches  of  more  regular  construction  : and  in  the  lower  valley  there  is  an  arch 
also  over  a recess  eight  feet  deep  and  five  feet  three  inches  wide.  Both  these  arches  occur  in 
walls  of  polygonal  masonry." 

“ Between  the  great  theatre  and  the  small  Corinthian  temple,  we  found  a building  one  hundred 
and  ninety  feet  long  and  ninety  wide,  having  an  outer  wall  of  the  best  Greek  masonry.  The 
interior  was  very  much  overgrown  with  bushes,  and  difficult  to  investigate  : one  apartment  was  a 
cistern  or  reservoir  for  water.  A small,  but  regularly  squared  block,  rising  above  the  soil,  invited 
attention,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  entrance  of  the  building,  placed  not  in  the  centre  of  the 
whole  structure,  but  opposite  to  the  entrance  of  another  building  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
The  former  of  these  entrances  which  was  thirty-three  feet  in  breadth,  consisted  of  two  columns 
of  the  Ionic  order,  between  two  ante  opening  into  a vestibule  which  had  three  doors  leading  into 
the  interior  of  the  building.  This  beautiful  monument  of  Ionic  art  has  been  selected  for  publica- 
tion,+ as  being  of  a kind  very  different  from  the  examples  of  the  same  order  generally  found  in 
Asiatic  Greece.  Although  the  columns  remained  unfluted,  lines  drawn  upon  the  surface  of  the 
shafts  seem  to  indicate  that  mode  of  decoration  to  have  been  intended.  The  whole  is  of  a large 
grained  marble  resembling  in  its  crystallization  the  Parian,  which  perhaps  it  actually  is  ; its  varied 
tint,  sometimes  quite  grey,  was  not  attended  to  in  the  disposal  of  the  blocks,  but  the  defect  was 
concealed  in  the  ceiling  of  the  portico  by  a coating  of  fine  light  ochreous  colour  with  a stripe  of 
ultramarine  on  the  soffits  of  the  beams,  while  the  red,  still  remaining,  within  the  more  sunken 
recesses  of  the  compartments  was  probably  intended  to  relieve  a circle  or  coronet  of  gold,  which 
with  leaves  of  myrtle  adorned  each  division  of  the  lacunaria. 

“ The  principal  doorway  was  opposite  to  the  opening  between  the  two  columns  of  the  front, 
the  two  other  doorways  faced  each  other  at  either  end  of  the  vestibule,  and  were  of  smaller 
dimensions  ; they  had  cornices  and  other  decorations,  both  inside  and  out,  proving  the  interior 
of  the  building  to  have  been  not  without  due  architectural  ornament.  On  the  threshold  of  the 
central  entrance,  of  which  the  doors  were  folding,  were  holes  for  inserting  the  boxes  of  the  pivots 
on  which  they  turned,  with  a square  one  in  the  centre  both  of  the  threshold  and  of  the  lintel 
above  for  the  bolts.  The  side  door  exhibited  also  holes  both  round  and  square,  and  the  chan- 
nelled marks  occasioned  by  the  movement  of  the  check  gates,  which  they  had  regulated,  were 
traced  on  the  floor. 

“ The  unexpected  discovery  of  this  little  porch  was  very  gratifying,  but  its  features  will  in 
future  be  found  only  in  the  pages  of  this  publication,  for  the  Turkish  excavators  conceiving  that 
an  object,  the  peculiarities  of  which  we  were  at  so  much  pains  to  ascertain  and  note  down,  and 
to  every,  part  of  which  the  brazen  rod  of  supposed  divination  was  so  repeatedly  applied,  could 


See  Tailpiece  to  this  Chapter. 


f See  Plates  XIII-XXI.  of  this  chapter. 


not  but  contain  some  treasure  hidden  from  ordinary  observation,  tore  up,  after  we  had  left  the 
spot,  every  remaining  stone,  and  found  in  the  plugs  and  cramps  of  bronze  and  lead  which  united 
the  stones,  though  not  the  precise  treasure  they  may  have  supposed,  something  at  least  to  reward 
them  for  their  trouble. 

“ Many  scattered  fragments  were  found  in  this  excavation,  namely  the  upper  part  of  a fluted 
column,  and  a small  Ionic  capital,  the  eye  of  the  volute  of  which  contained  a pin  of  bronze,  pro- 
bably for  the  purpose  of  attaching  a garland  or  other  ornament. 

“ Of  the  structure  on  the  other  side  of  the  same  street,  the  entrance  of  which  was  opposite  to 
that  of  the  building  just  described,  little  remained  upon  its  foundation  of  rock,  except  some 
columns  of  greenish  grey  stone  ; but  various  pipes  and  channels  shewed  it  to  have  had  some  re- 
ference to  water,  and  as  the  two  buildings  seem  to  have  been  mutually  connected  in  their  purpose, 
they  formed  perhaps  a Lesche,  and  a bath. 

“ Adjoining  the  Ionic  building  to  the  westward,  was  another,  founded  also  upon  the  levelled 
rock,  two  columns  were  apparently  in  place  and  four  antas  or  piers  still  remained,  of  the  same 
greenish  grey  stone  of  which  the  rock  consists.  Near  this  place  was  an  altar  carved  with  bulls’ 
heads  and  festoons  with  the  double-headed  hatchet  of  Jupiter  Labrandeus,  which  the  Turks, 
viewing  its  cross-like  form,  were  surprised  to  see  treated  by  us  with  no  marks  of  Christian 
reverence. 

“ A remarkable  peculiarity  in  this  ruined  city,  as  it  existed  at  the  period  of  our  visit,  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  Hellenic  remains  discover  themselves  from  under  rubbish  of  the  time  of 
the  Byzantine  empire,  so  that  it  may  possibly  be  reserved  for  some  of  our  successors,  when  the 
less  ancient  and  more  perishable  ruins,  now  in  a state  of  rapid  decay,  are  still  more  decomposed, 
to  discover  some  interesting  details  of  the  best  times,  which  may  have  been  hidden  from  our 
notice.  Some  fragments  of  the  Corinthian  order  indicating  a diameter  of  four  feet,  might  by  their 
magnitude  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  having  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Venus,  if  their 
defective  execution  did  not  forbid  this  belief.  They  were  found  immediately  below  the  Long 
Portico  (M)  among  the  remains  of  the  largest  of  the  numerous  Greek  churches,  the  ruins  of 
which  encumber  the  site  of  Cnidus,  but  which  are  not  observable  on  the  peninsula,  shewing  that 
on  the  decline  of  the  city  the  peninsula  was  first  abandoned. 


“ Near  the  small  Corinthian  temple  to  the  west  is  a third  theatre,  constructed  of  loose  materials 
like  those  of  the  imperial- Greek  remains,  the  seats  are  placed  in  brick  arches,  which  afforded  below 
them  an  arched  corridor  of  communication  round  the  entire  circuit  of  the  theatre  ; the  proscenium 
was  of  the  same  imperfect  workmanship  as  the  cavea  itself. 

“ The  walls  defending  the  peninsular  quarter  of  the  city,  excluded  all  the  north-western  extremity 
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of  the  peninsula,  and  are  chiefly  preserved  on  that  side ; along  the  precipitous  side  to  the  south- 
west, they  were  not  required,  except  on  some  of  the  more  accessible  points,  but  they  are  found 
again  descending  on  the  south-east  to  join  the  great  mole,  which  together  with  that  still  greater 
advancing  from  the  opposite  shore  sheltered  and  protected  the  eastern  port.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  the  city,  the  walls  ascended  the  mountain  in  a direct  line  towards  the  citadel  which  occupied 
an  irregular  space  to  the  north-east.  A prolongation  of  the  northern  wall  of  the  citadel  along  the 
crest  of  the  precipitous  hill  formed  the  northern  wall  of  the  city,  which  was  very  strong.  The 
mountain,  instead  of  such  declivities  as  those,  upon  which  to  the  south  and  south-west  the  town 
was  principally  terraced,  presents  on  this  side  a very  abrupt  profile,  and  hangs  in  rugged  steepness 
over  a ravine  terminating  to  the  west  in  a bay  near  the  western  port,  and  to  the  east  in  a small  but 
fertile  valley,  which  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  limited  period  assigned  to  our  stay  did  not  permit 
us  fully  to  investigate,  so  as  to  complete  the  Map  as  far  as  that  narrow  neck  of  five  stadia  which 
according  to  Herodotus  bounded  the  Cnidian  territory. 

“ The  western  or  smaller  port,  now  encumbered  by  drifted  sand  and  accumulated  ruins, 
appears  anciently  to  have  been  closed  by  gates,  which  led  into  the  city  from  a quay  at  the  head  of 
the  harbour,  a stone  adjoining  these  gates  was  a square  of  seven  feet  on  its  face.* 

“ The  necropolis  was  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  at  the  distance  of  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  walls.  It  was  entered  through  many  monuments  of  a sepulchral  or  heroic  cha- 
racter ; the  most  important  of  these  consisted  of  two  hexagonal  columns  placed  within  a peri- 
bolus  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  square,  the  columns  raised  upon  steps  appear  to  have  supported 
tripods.  Amongst  the  variety  of  tombs  or  monumental  inclosures  which  are  scattered  over  this 
quarter,  is  one,  which  is  60  feet  in  front,  containing  a vault  open  at  the  top  and  shewing  by  this 
circumstance  that  it  had  been  despoiled  of  all  that  was  valuable  or  curious  within  : its  examina- 
tion, nevertheless,  would  have  been  an  object  of  interest  had  means  been  at  hand.  Its  measure  is 
about  18  feet  by  10,  and  its  depth  about  10  deep  : the  walls  are  perfecdy  smooth.  Within  are 
two  long  recesses,  the  surface  of  which  appears  to  be  stuccoed,  but  is  probably  no  more  than  the 
rock  made  level.  Close  under  the  front  was  a cylindrical  pedestal  bearing  the  representation  of 
of  a serpent  twined  round  it,  and  another  with  bull’s  heads  and  festoons ; the  former  like  many 
others  lying  about  bore  an  inscription  ending  HPS102. 

“ Cnidus  appears  to  have  had  three  gates  on  the  land  side,  and  the  roads  leading  to  them  may  still 
be  traced.  The  eastern  was  towards  the  cemetery.  On  the  northern  side,  the  modern  road  which 
conducts  from  the  Turkish  village  to  the  harbours  of  Kavo  Krio,  separated  into  two  paths  in  the 
valley  already  mentioned.  These  paths  are  in  the  direction  of  the  two  ancient  roads,  one  of 
which  passing  along  the  north-western  ravine  entered  by  a gate  near  the  sea  on  the  west,  and 

* The  k\hoto'i  Xinivig  of  the  Greeks,  of  which  the  port  of  one  or  more  gates,  and  entered  from  the  sea  by  a narrow  en- 
Cnidus  was  undoubtedly  one,  appear  to  have  been  generally  trance  between  moles  connected  with  the  fortifications  of  the 
surrounded  on  the  land  side  by  walls,  furnished  of  course  with  town,  and  which  might  be  closed  by  a chain. 
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thence  descending  by  a direct  street  led  through  the  lower  part  of  the  town  to  the  isthmus ; the 
other,  cut  with  great  labour  in  the  side  of  the  rock,  entered  at  the  middle  of  the  northern  side  be- 
hind the  great  theatre.  Upon  this  road  there  is  more  than  one  natural  and  copious  fountain,  over- 
hung by  the  wild  grape,  the  myrtle  and  the  bay.  Near  its  entrance  into  the  city,  and  imme- 
diately under  the  citadel,  the  rock  rising  perpendicularly  is  worked  fair  some  forty  or  fifty  feet 
high : in  the  lower  part  of  this  artificial  face  are  three  niches,  one  small  and  two  larger,  with 
architectural  fronts  consisting  of  antas  upon  an  inscribed  but  now  illegible  sill.  The  capitals, 
which  were  of  a different  material,  no  longer  exist.  Before  this  rock  spreads  a terrace 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  wide,  formed  of  polygonal  masonry  of  which  the  partially  strait 
beds  of  the  return  sides  incline  very  much  to  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Before  and  below  this  terrace 
we  found  the  headless  statue  of  a seated  female,  of  fine  style  and  execution,  which  had  once 
probably  occupied  one  of  the  niches  above  : it  is  of  Parian  marble,  and  the  head  is  not  of 
the  same  block  as  the  body. 

“ In  this  quarter  possibly  some  more  fortunate  or  more  persevering  travellers  than  ourselves 
may  hereafter  discover  some  remains  sufficient  to  identify  the  site  as  that  of  the  temple  of  Venus, 
for  none  of  the  ruins  in  the  city  seem  applicable  to  this  building  ; nor  is  it  easy  to  find,  within 
the  walls,  sufficient  space  for  the  groves  and  delightful  retreats,  which  are  said  to  have  adorned  the 
precincts  of  that  temple. 

“ On  die  isthmus  diere  has  been  a building  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  small  port  a square  or  agora  surrounded  by  a covered  walk  or  portico  : indeed  the 
whole  city  abounds  with  such  remains,  as  well  as  with  sculptured  fragments  of  every  description, 
and  with  altars,  honorary  pillars,  and  pedestals  of  statues.” 

The  preceding  suggesdon  as  to  the  position  of  the  celebrated  Aphrodisium  of  Cnidus,  is  highly 
deserving  of  attention  ; and  will  direct,  we  may  hope,  the  researches  of  some  future  travellers  to 
the  spot  described.  It  is  proper  nevertheless  to  remark,  that  as  no  ancient  author  who  alludes  to 
this  sanctuary,  gives  any  support  to  the  opinion  of  its  having  been  without  the  walls  of  Cnidus, 
there  is  still  a fair  presumption  that  the  building  which  contained  the  renowned  work  of  Praxiteles 
was  no  other  than  the  temple  of  the  Corinthian  order  marked  L in  our  Plan,  and  which  is  detailed 
in  Plates  IV.  et  seq.  A reference  to  the  Plan  and  general  view  (PI.  I,  II.)  shew  that  the  platform  on 
which  it  stood  occupied  the  most  central  and  conspicuous  situation  in  the  city.  The  Corinthian 
order  of  this  temple  moreover,  as  well  as  all  the  ornamental  details  of  its  architecture  were  exactly 
suited  to  a temple  of  Venus,  and  the  employment  of  this  order  at  Cnidus  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  the  Doric  was  the  national  order.  * As  to  the  objection  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  extract, 


* It  is  only  in  the  Doric  colonies  of  Asia  that  we  find  re- 
mains of  the  Doric  order.  At  Lindus  in  the  island  of  Rhodes 
are  the  ruins  of  a dodecastyle  Doric  portico  in  front  of  a 
cavern.  At  Halicarnassus  are  the  remains  of  a large  Doric 
temple,  which  Count  Choiseul  Gouffier,  who  published  a de- 


sign of  it,  supposed  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Mars  men- 
tioned by  Vitruvius.  In  like  manner  in  Ionia,  the  temples  of 
Ephesus,  Samos,  Branchidae,  Sardes,  Magnesia,  Teos,  Priene, 
were  all  of  the  Ionic  order. 
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namely  that  the  building  delineated  in  our  plates  was  too  small  for  one  so  celebrated,  as  that 
which  contained  the  Praxitelian  Venus,  we  may  remark  that  this  temple  was  noted,  not  for  its 
magnificence  or  its  architecture,  but  for  its  statue,  for  the  reception  of  which  the  cella  in  our  plan 
was  perfecdy  well  adapted  by  its  dimensions,  and  more  particularly  by  its  form ; for  the  statue,  as 
we  are  told  by  Lucian,  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber,  whence  we  may  presume  that  the 
chamber  was  nearly  square,  as  in  our  temple  ; and  not  oblong  with  the  statue  towards  the  posterior 
extremity,  as  invariably  occurred  in  peripteral  temples.  There  is  nothing  adverse  to  our  hypothesis 
in  the  style  of  architecture  of  the  building  in  question,  though  it  be  less  ancient  than  the  age  of 
Praxiteles,  as  a new  building  may  have  been  erected  for  the  statue  long  after  his  time.  In  fact 
the  fame  which  Cnidus  derived  from  the  work  of  Praxiteles  appears  not  to  have  been  at  its 
height  during  his  life ; but  at  a later  period,  namely  when  the  Cnidians  refused  the  offer  of 
Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia,  when  Cicero  cited  the  statue  as  the  glory  of  Cnidus,*  when  it  was 
noticed  by  Athensust  and  described  by  Lucian,  and  when  the  epigrammatists  exerted  their  poetical 
talents  in  its  praise,  in  short  during  the  two  centuries  which  preceded,  and  the  two  which  followed 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  «era.  It  is  precisely  to  some  part  of  this  interval  of  time  that 
the  architectural  style  of  our  temple  belongs  ; and  nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the  in- 
creasing fame  of  the  Praxitelian  Venus  and  the  accumulated  offerings  made  to  it,  should,  in  those 
times,  have  induced  the  Cnidians  to  build  a new  temple  for  the  goddess.  Nor  can  it  be  justly 
said  that  the  platform  on  which  the  temple  stands  is  too  confined  for  the  Temenos  of  the  Aphro- 
disium.  The  area  was  not  less  than  three  acres,  a space  amply  sufficient  for  such  a garden  as 
Lucian  describes,  and  which  irrigated  by  some  of  the  artificial  conduits  necessary  for  the  supply 
of  the  city,  may  have  deserved  the  description  which  he  has  given  of  it.  According  to  this  and 
our  former  supposition  as  to  the  stoa  of  Sostratus,  it  would  follow  that  this  “ pensilis  ambulatio” 
adjoined  the  southern  side  of  the  Temenos  of  Venus,  an  arrangement  not  at  all  improbable. 


The  Cnidians  had  three  temples  of  Aphrodite,  bearing  the  respective  epithets  of  Doritis,  Acrzea 
and  Euploea.  J The  worship  of  this  last  having  been  the  latest  in  date,  we  cannot  have  much 
doubt  that  the  Praxitelian  Venus  was  the  Euploea.  The  epithet  Acrtea  indicates  a Phoenician 
origin,  like  that  of  several  Aphrodisia  situated  on  other  maritime  projections  in  Cilicia,  Crete, 
Sicily  and  particularly  in  Cyprus,  where  in  one  of  them  the  goddess  bore,  as  at  Cnidus,  the  epithet 
of  Acrtea.$  The  worship  of  Venus  Acrasa  at  Halicarnassus  may  be  traced  to  the  same  origin,  and 


* Cicero  in  Verr.  II.  4,  60. 

f Athen.  lib.  XIII.  c.  6.  (59.) 

X KviS/oi  Tipwmv  ' A<ppoc'iTTiv  fiaXioTa,  Kal  arjiimv  tarty  lepa  Tr)c 
Ocov'  to  piv  yap  apyaiortpov  AwplnSog,  pira  St  to,  'A Koalas'  vtui- 
rarov  St,  »jy  KvtS/av  oi  iroAAol,  KvtSt'oi  St  auTot  Ka Aouotv  Eu7rAoiav. 

Pausan.  Att.  1,  3. 

The  following  inscription  found  at  Corycus  on  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  records  the  worship  of  Euplcea  at  that  place  : 

0 tip  2t6oaT(i)  Kaiaapi  Kal  IloaaSaiyi  ’ AatpaXtlip 
Kal  A<p poultry  EwAoi’a. 

Walpole’s  Memoirs  of  Travels,  II,  p.  585. 

We  find  allusion  also  to  the  epithet  in  the  novel  of  Chariton 
a native  of  another  city  of  Caria  ; Callirhoe  addressing  Venus 


says  : irA?jy  ou  tpo&ovpai  aoi)  poi  avp—XiovoriQ. 

Chariton  Aphrodis.  p.  135. 

It  was  probably  in  the  temple  of  Venus  Euploea  that  the 
great  Conch  shells  were  dedicated,  which  had  the  reputation  of 
having  arrested  the  ship  of  Periander  of  Corinth,  conveying 
300  Corcyrean  youths  to  Alyattes  of  Sardis,  destined  to  a fate, 
of  which  Venus  could  not  approve.  Plin.  H.  N.  IX,  25  (41.) 
XXXII.  1.  Herodot.  Ill,  48.  Diog.  Laert.  in  Periand. 

§ Strabo,  p.  682.  At  Cnidus  the  Venus  Doritis  was  held 
to  have  been  more  ancient  than  the  Venus  Acraea : whence 
we  may  infer  that  the  worship  of  the  goddess  had  been  brought 
from  the  Peloponnesus,  before  it  was  imported  from  Syria ; 
unless  we  suppose  that  the  Cnidians  had  improperly  given 


was  probably  of  the  same  date  nearly  as  those  at  Cnidus  and  Cyprus.  By  the  Halicarnassians  it 
was  carried  to  Trcezen,  their  Doric  metropolis,  where  they  built  a temple  of  Venus  Acraea.* 

The  temple  of  Apollo  Triopius  (or  of  “Hfooc  according  to  an  inscription  already  cited)  stood 
doubtless  on  the  Triopian  peninsula,  his  sanctuary  having  been  called  to  Tqioxiov  hqovA  It  occu- 
pied probably  a part  of  the  space  within  the  walls  of  that  division  of  Cnidus,  as  well  for  the  sake 
of  protection  from  pirates,  as  because  in  no  other  part  of  this  rugged  peninsula  is  there  any 
appearance  of  a public  edifice,  and  scarcely  any  situation  fit  to  receive  one,  unless  it  be  at  the 
western  end,  or  that  which  is  excluded  from  the  walls.  Within  the  Triopian  walls  also,  when 
circumstances  admit  of  farther  researches,  we  should  be  disposed  to  look  for  some  vestiges  of  a 
temple  or  temples  of  Neptune  and  the  Nereides,  since  the  Dorian  games  here  celebrated  were 
sacred  to  Neptune  and  the  Nymphs,  as  well  as  to  Apollo.  And  here  probably  was  likewise  the 
stadium  of  Cnidus,  a construction  essential  to  such  celebration. 


We  cannot  doubt  that  the  Cnidians  possessed  a temple  of  Bacchus,  their  city  having  been  noted 
for  two  statues  of  that  deity .J  The  temple  marked  S.  in  our  plan,  which  occupied  a platform 
immediately  below  that  of  the  temple  L,  and  adjacent  to  the  theatre  Y,  may  have  been  that  of 
Bacchus,  for  we  find  that  the  worship  of  Venus  and  Bacchus  were  much  connected  in  other  Doric 
cities,  § and  still  more  frequently  that  theatres  destined  to  scenic  exhibitions  were  adjacent  to  a 
temple  of  Bacchus,  and  often  even  included  within  its  sacred  precinct. 


^Esculapius  was  another  deity,  whose  worship  was  imported  into  Cnidus  by  the  Doric  ancestors 
of  the  Cnidians  from  the  Peloponnesus,  where  we  find  it  in  later  times  very  widely  diffused. 
Though  the  medical  school  attached  to  the  Asclepium  of  Cnidus  never  rivalled  that  of  Cos,  some 
of  its  professors  of  medicine,  like  the  Hippocratidas  of  Cos,  claimed  a descent  from  yEsculapius ; 
and  one  of  them,  Ctesias,  the  celebrated  though  not  much  esteemed  historian,  became  the  chief 
physician  of  the  king  of  Persia.  || 

That  there  were  temples  also  in  Cnidus  of  Jupiter  and  of  Minerva  we  can  hardly  hesitate  in 
believing,  and  more  particularly  a temple  of  the  latter  deity,  as  Cnidus  had  the  glory  of  possess- 


the  precedence  in  antiquity  to  the  European  deity,  because 
they  chiefly  prided  themselves  on  their  Doric  descent.  From 
the  Cnidian  Venus  the  principal  harbour  of  Peirmeus  derived 
its  name  Aphrodisium,  Conon  having  built  a temple  of  Venus 
on  the  shore  of  that  harbour  in  gratitude  to  the  goddess  for 
her  supposed  aid  in  the  victory,  which  he  gained  over  the 
Lacedmmonian  ships  near  Cnidus.  Pausan.  I,  1.  3. 

* Pausan.  Cor.  32,  6. 

f Herodot.  I.  144. 

+ Plin.  H.  N.  XXXVI,  4,  (5.)  V.  sup.  p.  14. 

§ See  Muller’s  History  of  the  Doric  race,  I,  p.  420. 

||  V.  sup.  p.  5. 

A writer  named  Andreas  asserted  that  Hippocrates  was 
obliged  to  quit  his  native  island  because  he  had  set  fire  to  the 
medical  library  of  Cnidus,  moved  by  envy,  or  by  a dislike  of 


the  doctrines  of  the  Cnidian  school  of  medicine,  (ap.  Soran.  in 
vit.  Hippocr.)  according  to  other  authorities  the  temple  or 
library  burnt  by  him,  was  not  that  of  Cnidus,  but  of  Cos, 
(Varro  ap.  Plin.  H.  N.  XXIX,  1.(2))  Tzetz.  VII,  155  [945]. 
The  story,  perhaps,  had  no  other  foundation  than  the  fact 
that  Hippocrates  having  based  his  medical  doctrines  upon 
science  and  experience,  rejected  entirely  the  superstitious 
practices  which  had  formed  a part  of  the  curative  process  of 
the  priests  of  yEsculapius,  whose  cures  from  early  times  had 
been  recorded  in  tablets  suspended  in  the  Hiera  of  that  deity. 
Compare  Strabo  p.  374. — Pausanias  Cor.  27  3.  and  Pliny  1. 1. 
The  SiSXioi/ivX aKtia  or  ■ypa/ifiaTofvXuKi'ia  of  Cnidus  and  Cos, 
we  may  conceive  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  buildings 
adjoining  the  temple  of  /Esculapius  destined  to  the  reception 
of  these  registers. 


ing  a Minerva  which  was  one  of  the  works  of  Scopas.  But  as  to  the  position  of  these  buildings, 
or  of  the  temples  of  Venus-Acrasa,  and  Venus-Doritis,  we  cannot  offer  any  conjecture.  The 
observatory,  in  which  Eudoxus  made  his  astronomical  observations,  and  from  whence  he  saw 
on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  southern  horizon,  the  star  Canopus,  invisible  in  any  of  the  more 
northerly  parts  of  Greece,  we  may  safely  conclude  to  have  stood  on  the  summit  of  the  continental 
height : for  although  Strabo  describes  the  observatory  as  situated  not  much  above  the  highest 
houses  of  the  city,*  nothing  short  of  the  summit  would  have  sufficed  to  command  the  horizon 
to  the  northward. 

* Tijv  -yap  Et>8o£ou  aKonr/v,  oil  no\ii  tCjv  oiki'ioiwv  v\f,r\XoTtpav  11  vat'  XeytaOai  S'  on  ekovoc  ivrtvOtv  aiptoipa  rov  Kavoijiov  aoripa. 
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PLATE  I. 

PLAN  OF  THE  ENVIRONS  OF  CNIDUS. 

Cnidus  was  a Dorian  city  in  the  country  of  Caria  situated  at  the  south-eastern  point  of  Asia- 
Minor.  It  was  built  on  the  side  of  a slope  rising  somewhat  abrupdy  from  the  shore.  In  front  of 
the  city,  and  nearly  parallel  with  the  line  of  coast  a peninsula  about  160  yards  in  length  extends 
itself,  connected  with  the  main,  by  a narrow  neck  of  land.  Strabo  supposes  it  to  have  been  for- 
merly an  island.  Next  the  sea  the  rock  is  abrupt,  but  declines  gradually  on  the  side  opposite  the 
city,  the  slope  being  cut  into  several  terraces  rising  one  above  the  other  towards  the  summit.  The 
site,  on  which  the  public  buildings  on  the  main  were  almost  exclusively  placed,  was  likewise 
formed  into  a succession  of  terraces  parallel  with  the  line  of  coast  and  intersected  by  streets 
constructed  at  right  angles.  These  have  flights  of  steps  from  tire  level  of  each  terrace  to  that 
next  above  it.  The  juxtaposition  and  parallelism  of  the  peninsula  with  the  main  enabled  the 
antient  founders  to  construct  two  harbours  by  means  of  piers  and  moles  at  the  entrance  to  each, 
forming  a smaller  and  a greater  harbour.  The  larger  which  opens  to  the  south-west  was  a work 
of  immense  labour,  the  stones  comprising  the  breakwater  being  carried  down  a very  considerable 
depth  below  the  surface. 

The  following  short  account  from  Captain  Beaufort’s  interesting  work  on  Karamania,  describes  its 
present  condition  with  great  accuracy ; “ Cape  Krio  antiently  the  Triopian  promontory,  is  a high 
peninsula  united  to  the  main  by  a narrow  isthmus,  according  to  Strabo  it  had  been  an  island,  but 
was  then  connected  with  the  city  of  Cnidus  by  a causeway.  On  each  side  of  the  isthmus  there  is 
an  artificial  harbour,  the  small  one  has  a narrow  entrance  between  high  piers  and  was  evidently 
the  closed  basin  for  triremes  which  he  mentions.  The  southern  and  largest  port  is  formed  by  two 
transverse  moles ; these  noble  works  were  carried  into  the  sea  at  the  depth  of  nearly  a hundred 
feet ; one  of  them  is  almost  perfect,  the  other  which  is  more  exposed  to  the  south-west  swell,  can 
only  be  seen  under  water.  Few  places  bear  more  incontestable  proofs  of  former  magnificence 
and  still  fewer  of  the  ruffian  industry  of  their  destroyers.  The  whole  area  of  die  city  is  one  pro- 
miscuous mass  of  ruins  ; among  which  may  be  traced  streets  and  gateways,  porticoes  and  theatres ; 
but  the  shortness  of  our  stay  left  no  time  to  examine  them  in  detail,  being  chiefly  employed  in 
making  a sketch  of  the  two  harbours  and  the  adjacent  coast.” 

A sea  wall  has  been  constructed  extending  the  whole  length  between  the  coast  of  the  two  har- 
bouis  and  carried  beyond  die  mole  of  the  southern  harbour  about  300  yards,  where  making 
neaily  a right  angle  with  the  city  walls  they  ascend  the  acclivity  inclosing  die  Acropolis  in  their 
circuit,  beyond  which  they  descend  in  a circular  sweep  to  the  pier  of  the  northern  harbour. 

There  appear  to  have  been  three  principal  approaches,  two  from  the  lowlands  around  the  gulph 
of  Halicarnassus,  one  of  which  enters  the  walls  above  the  apex  of  die  theatre,  and  another  in  the 
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valley  along  the  northern  walls,  the  third  is  in  a line  parallel  to  the  south-east  shore.  The  road 
from  the  valley  leads  to  a gate  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  long  streets  into  which  the  lower 
terraces  open  and  is  continued  along  a portion  of  the  isthmus.  Descending  the  street  towards 
the  end  of  the  lesser  harbour  we  have  the  principal  remains  of  antient  Cnidus  on  our  right.  On 
the  left  are  the  ruins  of  a beautiful  Corinthian  temple  in  an  area  inclosed  by  walls  with  a portico* 
formed  by  a quadruple  row  of  Doric  columns  facing  the  isthmus,  lower  down  and  in  the  same 
parallel  are  the  remains  of  a Doric  temple,  near  which  is  the  lower  theatre,  but  separated  by  another 
descending  street  parallel  to  the  first,  above  which  is  a fountain ; and  again  separated  by  a third 
street  are  the  baths,  the  vestibule  of  which  has  furnished  many  of  die  plates  of  this  chapter. 

On  the  right  of  the  first  street  are  the  remains  of  a church  and  some  modern  ruins,  and  lower 
down  another  Corinthian  temple,  the  remains  of  an  Agora  and  the  ruins  of  some  Doric  buildings. 

A long  terrace  from  the  gate  above  mentioned,  or  rather  a succession  of  terraces  extending  in 
lines  parallel  to  diose  lower  down,  gave  access  to  the  upper  theatre.  All  these  remains  may  be 
comprised  within  the  area  of  a circle  whose  centre  is  in  the  middle  of  the  Corinthian  temple  and 
whose  radius  is  about  650  feet. 

A restoration  of  these  buildings,  more  or  less  perfect,  as  circumstances  permitted,  from  collect- 
ing and  adjusting  the  different  portions  lying  in  their  immediate  neigbourhood,  forms  the  subjects 
of  the  architectural  plates  of  this  chapter. 

There  are  remains  of  a bridge  at  W connecting  die  long  street  with  the  isthmus.  The 
northern  wall  of  the  long  street  in  the  direction  of  the  line  V,  W,  probably  formed  die  end  of 
the  basin,  and  the  south  eastern  wall  of  the  long  building  between  T and  W,  the  end  of  the 
harbour ; the  long  sea-wall  of  die  isthmus  being  continued  throughout,  or  perhaps  making  a short 
sweep  from  the  point  where  it  now  breaks  off  towards  W. 


* A portico  is  sometimes  termed  aroa.  The  prostasis  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Erechtheum  is  so  called  in  the  archi- 
tectural inscription ; whence  the  word  is  sometimes  used  to 
denote  a prostyle  front.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  it  is  so 
called  because  it  is  situated  in  the  flank  of  the  building,  and 
the  oTon  is  only  applicable  to  colonnades  or  porticoes  so 


placed.  T07TOV  dwotg  av  mpuclova  ....  Kara  Si  roue  Attikouc  mpi- 
trrwov.  ixroav  Sc  to  pcpoc  aiiTov'  aroa  yap  to  7rXtupdv  KaXurai.  PollllX 

1.  78.  In  the  architectural  inscription  the  aroa  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  npoaTaait;  trpoq  tov  Ovpuparoi;,  but  in  this  passage 
the  thyroma  is  that  of  the  eastern  entrance. 


.jjrJririr't  '‘■'"V'i 
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PLATE  II. 

VIEW  OF  THE  ANTIENT  CITY  OF  CNIDUS 

TAKEN  FROM  A POINT  IN  THE  PENINSULA  WESTWARD  OF  THE  ENTRANCE  INTO  THE 
SMALLER  HARBOUR. 

This  point  of  view  has  been  most  judiciously  chosen  for  collecting  all  the  principal  ruins  to 
one  point  of  view.  At  the  left  near  the  margin  of  the  view  and  at  the  lowest  part  we  have  the 
circular  pier  and  the  one  opposite  forming  the  entrance  into  the  smaller  basin.  Beyond  the  angle 
of  the  basin  is  the  site  of  the  Agora,  marked  0^  in  the  general  plan.  Further  on,  the  line  of  the 
long  street  extending  from  die  gate  F half  way  into  the  isthmus  may  be  disdncdy  traced.  Be- 
tween this  and  another  parallel  street,  on  this  side  of  die  theatre,  a flight  of  broad  steps  leading 
from  a lower  terrace  to  the  angle  of  the  inclosure  marked  L is  a conspicuous  object.  Between 
diese  two  parallel  streets  are  die  ruins  of  the  Doric  temple,  marked  S in  die  plan,  and 
higher  up  the  Doric  portico  M which  forms  one  side  of  the  peribolus  inclosing  the  Corin- 
thian temple  at  L.  The  portico  was  probably  quadruple,  and  entered  at  each  end  through  a 
prostasis*  of  six  Doric  columns  with  a ditriglyph  interval.  In  the  same  line  with  the  last  men- 
tioned ruins  and  on  this  side  are  seen  the  remains  of  a more  modem  theatre,  marked  K in  the  gene- 
ral plan.  Very  nearly  over  a square  projection  terminating  the  broad  flight,  a litde  to  the  left,  are 
the  mins  of  die  baths.  The  upper  theatre  is  immediately  below  the  high  peak ; and  the  almost 
entire  line  of  die  city-wall,  commencing  at  the  coast  beyond  the  mole  or  breakwater,  may  be  traced 
to  the  summit  of  the  acclivity,  and  inclosing  the  acropolis  marked  f,  in  the  plan.  The  line  of 
the  two  moles  protecting  the  harbour  may  be  traced. 

This  beautiful  and  interesting  view  has  been  engraved  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Cooke,  from  a highly 
finished  drawing  by  Mr.  Mackenzie,  who  being  in  possession  of  Sir  William  Gefl’s  most  careful 
and  detailed  oudine,  and  of  the  general  plan,  was  enabled  to  make  a design  more  suited  to  the 
engraver,  by  distinguishing  the  distances  of  the  objects  ; an  aim  difficult  to  accomplish  from  an 
oudine  drawing  however  correct  and  well  defined.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  views 
which  embellish  this  and  a subsequent  volume  now  greatly  advanced. 


* Upon  consideration  we  have  determined  on  the  adoption 
of  this  greek  word  to  express  what  modern  architects  impro- 
perly denominate  “portico this  last  term  signifies  something 
placed  in  advance  at  the  east  and  west  ends  of  a temple  or 


building,  without  necessarily  implying  that  it  stood  in  advance 
of  some  entrance.  It  is  applied  to  the  eastern  front  of  the 
Erechtheum  and  to  the  irpoaropiov  facing  the  south. 
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PLATE  III. 


VIEW  TAKEN  FROM  THE  UPPER  THEATRE  AT  CNIDUS. 

This  view  is  taken  from  a high  point  in  the  ancient  city  towards  the  shores  of  the  two  harbours, 
and,  from  its  elevated  position  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  looking  over  the  chief  part  of  the  an- 
cient remains.  Although  less  interesting,  in  regard  to  the  objects  brought  into  view,  it  is  not  less 
important  in  describing  the  locality  of  this  singular  site.  The  peninsula  has  scarcely  any  object 
of  ancient  art  remaining,  excepting  the  walls,  worth  mentioning.  The  almost  uninterrupted 
and  straight  line  t>f  sea-wall,  forming  the  south-western  boundaries  of  both  harbours, with  its  suc- 
cession of  parallel  terraces  constructed  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  habitation,  a plan  not 
uncommon  in  the  Greek  cities,  is  here  carried  to  a great  extent  up  a steep  acclivity.  The  walls 
are  continued  along  its  ridge,  and  thence  descend  abruptly  to  the  sea.  At  the  apparent  termination 
of  the  isthmus  next  the  peninsula,  the  indication  of  a circular  sweep  of  the  sea-wall  seems  to 
corroborate  what  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  the  description  of  the  first  plate. 

The  point  of  view  is  taken  from  the  diazoma  of  the  theatre ; opposite  is  one  of  the  arched 
passages,  or  vomitoria,  by  which  the  public  entered  the  diazoma,  from  whence  steps  between  the 
seats  gave  access  to  the  rows  of  the  cunci  above  and  below  it.  The  entrance  to  this  diazoma 
is  at  the  lower  angle  of  the  picture  in  the  right. 

The  course  of  the  upper  diazoma,  may  easily  be  traced  for  some  extent.  In  the  front  are  the 
foundations  of  the  scene  with  some  fragments  of  the  shafts  of  the  columns  by  which  it  was  em- 
bellished. The  objects  below,  which  the  nature  of  the  ground  permits  us  to  see,  are  those  on  the 
north  side  of  the  basin  which  have  already  been  noticed. 


PLATE  IV. 

PLAN  OF  A CORINTHIAN  TEMPLE  AT  CNIDUS. 

All  the  public  buildings  at  Cnidus  are  on  a small  scale  ; but  most  of  them  display  great  excel- 
lence in  their  execution.  The  walls  exhibit  the  characters  of  several  periods ; diere  are  portions 
of  a Cyclopasan  mode  of  building,  and  in  one  part  of  them  we  find  the  arch  of  regular  construction. 
Some  of  the  tombs  without  the  walls  are  also  of  Cyclopean  masonry.  These  are  to  be  attributed 
perhaps  to  the  Leleges  the  antient  possessors  of  Cnidus.  The  buildings  described  in  this  chapter 
are  the  productions  of  the  descendants  of  the  Dorian  colony  after  whom  the  country  was  named 
Doris,  and  they  probably  date  as  far  back  as  200  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

1 his  temple,  marked  P in  the  plan,  although  partaking  of  the  florid  style  of  the  Corinthian 
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order  is  of  a pure  and  chaste  character,  and  may  have  been  erected  soon  after  the  Romans  made 
over  all  Caria  as  far  as  the  Maeander,  together  with  part  of  Lycia  to  the  Rhodians,  for  die  part  diey 
took  in  the  Antiochian  war. 

The  temple  might  be  termed,  in  Vitruvian  language,  pseudo -peripteral  and  prostyle,  having 

4 columns  in  the  prostasis  and  7 semi-columns  in  the  flanks,  inserted  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  find  observed  in  the  immured  columns  in  the  western  front  of  the  Erechtheum,  where 
the  blocks  forming  the  shafts  are  continued  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall  to  shew  like  ante 
of  little  projection  within.  The  columns  of  the  prostasis  are  2.0.9  in  diameter,  the  intervals  are 

5 feet  8 inches  or  less  than  diree  diameters.  The  intervals  between  die  columns  of  die  stoa  of 
the  Erechtheum  are  three  diameters ; it  has  been  already  observed  that  the  Ionian  temples  have 
their  columns  less  distant  than  is  observed  in  those  of  Greece.  The  length  of  the  cella  is  23.8.9 
with  a width  of  21.5.  The  pronaos  is  10  feet  8 inches  from  the  columns  to  the  transverse  wall; 
the  posticus  is  4 feet  3 inches.  The  floor  of  the  cella  is  13  inches  above  that  of  the  pronaos. 

PLATE  V. 

RESTORED  ELEVATION  OF  THE  EAST  FRONT  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

The  restoration  lias  been  easily  accomplished  from  the  remains  of  portions  of  every  part  of  the 
original  building,  excepting  the  roof.  A frize  the  depth  of  the  capitals  surrounds  the  pronaos,  it 
appears  to  have  been  merely  a course  of  the  wall  adorned  with  sculptured  wreaths.  It  is  probable 
that  the  hyperlhyrum  of  the  antient  door-way  was  immediately  below  this  course. 

This  precious  shrine  was  worthy  of  the  statue  which  immortalized  the  name  of  Praxiteles. 
Unlike  the  mode  usually  followed  by  the  Greeks,  the  pilasters  of  die  interior  partake  of  the  cha- 
racterisdc  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  having  bodi  leaves  and  spiral-like  volutes.  In  Roman 
buildings  this  similarity  is  carried  to  a much  greater  extent,  although  Vitruvius  in  his  very  meagre 
descriptions  makes  no  allusion  to  the  circumstance ; in  fact  he  is  silent  altogether  on  die  subject 
of  ante-capitals.  The  whole  extent  of  the  front,  measured  on  the  upper  step  is  26.4.2 

PLATE  VI. 

ORDER  OF  THE  COLUMNS. 

The  style  and  chasteness  of  the  ornamental  sculpture  is  admirably  represented  in  this  plate. 
The  base  resembles  that  described  by  Vitruvius  in  his  proportions  for  the  Ionic  bases,  except  that 
it  has  a second  and  smaller  torus  immediately  below  the  fillet  of  die  apophysis. 

The  Corinthian  order,  says  this  author,  has  no  proportions  peculiar  to  itself,  but  is  constructed 


either  with  guttee  in  the  epistylium,  like  the  Doric,  or  with  denticuli  in  the  cornice,  like  the  Ionic. 
In  die  little  choragic  monument  of  Thrasyllus  we  have  an  example  of  guttae  in  the  epistylia  un- 
accompanied by  triglyphs  in  the  zophorus  or  frize.  This  little  example  of  Athenian  architecture 
has  pilasters  only,  whose  capitals  closely  resemble  the  Doric.  Vitruvius  further  observes  diat  in 
addition  to  the  guttas  in  the  epistylia,  mutules  were  sometimes  introduced  in  the  cornice  arranged 
according  to  the  distribution  of  the  triglyphs  in  the  Doric  coronamenta.  These  we  term  modil- 
lions,  in  contradistinction  to  this  corresponding  member. 

We  are  struck  at  first  sight  by  the  apparent  rudeness  of  the  mouldings  forming  the  abacus  of 
the  capital,  where  the  cymatium  which  appears  to  be  the  quarter  hollow  and  fillet,  a member  not 
found  in  this  situation  in  either  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian  orders  of  the  best  times  ; but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  mouldings  here  were  intended  to  be  enriched  afterwards,  a mode  of  proceeding  commonly 
adopted.  The  corresponding  mouldings  in  the  capitals  of  the  flank  have  already  been  carried 
a step  more  in  advance,  being,  according  to  the  language  of  the  Erechthean  inscription,  exxe- 
xonuuva  cxrso  mTaxofOic,  where  their  contour  is  complete  and  the  apparent  fillet  worked  away  to  form 
the  usual  ovilla  or  ovalo.  The  columns  had  twenty  flutings.  The  character  of  the  foliage  of  the 
capitals  which  exhibits  the  pointed  termination  of  the  oriental  plane,  is  altogether  different  from 
what  we  observe  in  most  instances  of  the  Roman- Corinthian  ; where  the  leaves  are  rounded,  and 
much  less  effective  as  architectural  sculpture.* 


PLATE  VII. 


ELEVATION  OF  THE  FLANK  OF  THE  TEMPLE  RESTORED. 


This  restoration  shows  the  seven  immured  columns,  and  the  insulated  one  at  the  south-east  angle 
of  the  prostasis,  making  altogether  an  extent  of  48  feet.  The  mouldings  of  the  base  are  continued 
along  the  flank. 

Between  the  capitals  of  the  semicolumns  an  ornamental  frize  is  carried  from  the  one  to  the 
other  of  equal  depth  with  the  capitals,  but  of  a different  design,  having  one  row  of  leaves  of 
greater  height  with  an  intermediate  tendril  or  double  spiral.  The  cornice  is  surmounted  with 
simte  having  lions  heads  sculptured,  one  immediately  over  the  vertical  joints  of  the  epistylia  and 


* The  great  simplicity  and  proportions  of  the  pediment 
ought  to  afford  a lesson  to  young  architects  on  the  subject 
of  such  terminations  of  the  fa9ade.  In  no  part  of  Greece  or 
Asia-Minor — even  of  the  most  impure  ages  of  architecture — 
do  we  see  that  hideous  anomaly  of  continuing  the  mutules 
in  the  cornices  of  pediments,  as  we  find  them  employed  in  the 
front  of  St.  Martin’s  Church  and  other  buildings  of  this  me- 
tropolis. This  disregard  of  principle  can  only  arise  from  the 
early  study  and  corresponding  prejudice  in  favor  of  so  vicious 
a taste.  Again  we  never  find  that  height  of  fastigium  which 
renders  it  heavy  and  barbarous.  We  are  told  by  the  admirers 
of  this  right-angled  termination,  that  the  frequent  rains  of  our 
climate  require  it  in  order  to  carry  off  the  water.  There 


might  be  something  plausible  in  such  defence  of  this  practice ; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  our  pediment  roofs  are  protected  by  a ma- 
terial much  more  efficacious  even  than  the  tegulae  of  Greek 
buildings.  Vitruvius,  himself  their  great  authority,  says, 
“ Etiamque  antiqui  non  probaverunt,  neque  instituerunt  in 
fastigiis  mutulos  aut  denticulos  fieri  sed  puras  coronas.”  lib.  iii. 
c.  2.  What  we  term  entablature,  a word  of  no  appropriate 
meaning,  consists  of  the  epistylium,  the  zophorus  and  the  co- 
rona ; the  latter  was  either  plain  or  enriched  by  the  denticulus. 
Vitruvius,  according  to  his  editors,  comprized  these  members 
in  the  words  ornamenta  colunmaram  : we  are  persuaded  that 
the  correct  reading  is  Coronamenta ; these  cannot  be  said  to 
be  the  ornaments  of  the  columns. 
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two  intermediate,  each  one  indicating  the  centre  of  the  roof  tiles.  They  were  perforated  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  off  the  rain  water  from  the  gutters  formed  at  the  back  of  the  simas.  These 
masks  have  been  omitted  over  the  two  joints  of  the  epistylia  at  either  end ; the  reason  of  this 
omission  at  the  ends  next  the  prostasis  is  obvious,  and  at  the  others  symmetry  has  been  consulted. 


PLATE  VIII. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  ORDER. 

The  outline  coronamenta  show  the  relief  of  the  ornaments  and  give  the  dimensions  of  parts  of 
the  cornice  ; A is  the  soffit,  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  corona  properly  so  called,  showing  the  underneath 
foliage,  visible  from  below,  which  forms  a highly  ornamented  surface,  chiefly  introduced  in 
Corinthian  examples  of  an  enriched  character,  and  only  observed  where  the  labor  of  execution 
appears  to  have  been  a minor  consideration.  Between  each  of  the  mutules,  one  of  which  is  intro- 
duced below  each  mask,  and  one  intermediate,  the  space  is  filled  by  some  flower  or  quatrefoil. 
In  some  examples  of  the  Roman  Doric  where  the  unusual  and  unarchitectural  wide  intervals 
between  the  columns  admit  of  some  such  ornament  as  appears  in  this  plate,  and  in  most  of  the 
Corinthian  specimens  of  Roman  architecture,  an  ornament  resembling  the  Kylyji  or  Chrysanthemum 
of  the  Erechtheian  inscription,  is  found  sculptured. 

B.  the  mouldings  of  the  fastigium.  The  simas  termed  ezixqmnSec;  in  the  inscription  above  men- 
tioned, are  like  these,  deeper  than  those  along  the  flanks,  being  8 inches  where  the  others  are  6.  75 
inches,  this  necessary  increase  of  depth  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  mitre,  where  an  inclined 
moulding  joins  at  a right  angle  with  one  which  is  horizontal.  In  this  pure  example  there  are 
neither  mutules  nor  dentils. 

C.  one  of  the  immured  columns,  showing  exteriorly  half  the  shaft  minus  two  half  flutings ; 
the  fillet  is  carried  up  close  to  the  wall,  the  entire  height  of  the  shaft,  retaining  only  nine  complete 
flutings.  In  the  west  front  of  the  Erechtheum  a similar  mode  has  been  followed. 


PLATE  IX. 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  INTERIOR  ANTE. 

A.  The  frize  of  sculptured  wreaths  extending  along  the  transverse  wall  of  the  pronaos  and  its 
returns  up  to  the  capitals  of  its  ante. 

B.  The  ante  capital  oversailing  the  fines  of  the  ante,  which  is  a rare  occurrence,  but  producing 
a more  agreeable  effect.  This  is  carried  to  a great  excess  in  the  arch  of  Hadrian  at  Athens  where 


its  effect,  especially  in  the  impost  of  the  archway,  is  caricatured  and  heavy.  One  of  the  slight 
returns  against  the  cella- walls  which  are  less  than  an  inch  is  shown  at  C. 

D.  Secdon  of  the  walls  of  the  cella,  showing  the  difference  in  the  level  of  its  pavement  and  that 
of  the  prostasis.  It  shows  also  the  singular  contour  of  the  bases  of  the  interior  ants. 


PLATE  X. 


DETAILS  OF  THE  CAPITALS  OF  THE  COLUMNS. 


These  details  are  given  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  architectural  student  to  comprehend 
more  fully  the  construction  of  this  rare  and  beaudfiil  example.  We  have  given  first  the  outline 
elevation  of  the  capital  taken  on  the  diagonal,  in  which  the  arrangement  of  the  leaves  and  the 
volutes  is  shown. 

Below  is  a section  through  one  of  the  capitals  of  die  columns,  showing  the  vase  or  solid  core, 
the  calathus  of  Callimachus  according  to  the  fable  of  Vitruvius,  with  the  relief  of  the  foliage  and 
the  volutes.  The  dorsal  rib  of  the  leaves  does  not  oversail  the  lines  of  the  shaft,  and  this  gives  an 
apparent  weakness  at  the  point  where  the  capital  joins  the  shaft.  We  have  already  remarked  that 
a much  more  pleasing  effect  is  produced  by  the  enlargement  of  the  vase,  and  making  its  lower 
diameter  the  same  as  that  of  the  columns. 


PLATE  XI. 


PLAN  OF  THE  BATHS. 
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This  plate  shows  the  plan  of  the  baths  with  the  foundadon  of  some  adjoining  buildings.  They 
form  an  angle  where  two  streets  cross,  the  vestibule  or  entrance  into  the  baths  being  in  the 
street  which  runs  parallel  to  the  back  of  the  theatre,  but  considerably  above  it.  It  is  marked  Z 
in  the  general  plan. 

The  line  of  street  appears  to  have  been  continued  from  the  entrance  where  the  coast-road 
ends,  along  the  whole  extent  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  walls  of  the  city,  in  a line  parallel  to 
the  terraces  and  the  sea-walls  of  the  harbours.  There  appears  to  have  been  a private  entrance 
into  the  cross  street  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  building. 

“ It  is  not  to  be  supposed”  Colonel  Leake  observes,*  “ that  the  people  of  the  Hexapolis 
confined  themselves  to  Doric  architecture,  being  so  near  the  country  where  the  Ionic  originated, 
and  was  brought  to  perfection.  At  all  the  three  places  just  mentioned  Halicarnassus,  Cnidus,  and 
Lindus,  but  particularly  at  Cnidus,  we  find  examples  of  the  other  orders.” 

* Tour  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  226. 
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The  vestibule  was  not  centrally  placed  in  respect  to  the  front  of  the  building,  the  extent  of  wall 
being  45  feet  on  the  right  hand  and  only  29  on  the  left.  In  one  of  the  inner  apartments  there  is 
a large  circular  cistern. 

On  the  left  of  the  baths  was  a building  C.  of  symmetrical  exterior  with  a fa5ade  of  square 
pilasters  ; the  four  central  ones  forming  a closed  porch  with  a doorway  between  two.  The  lower 
part  of  this  building  was  hewn  in  the  rock.  The  porch  appears  to  have  had  no  communication 
with  the  other  part  of  the  building.  In  a large  room,  the  whole  length  of  the  front,  were  indica- 
tions of  circles  marked  on  the  floor,  each  2 feet  6 inches  in  diameter. 


PLATE  XII. 

PLAN  OF  THE  VESTIBULE. 

The  front  is  of  that  kind  called  by  Vitruvius,  a temple  in  Antis,  having  two  columns  interme- 
diately placed  in  a line  with  the  ante  terminating  the  humeri  or  shoulders  of  the  vestibule.  It 
differs  from  a temple  in  having  a narrow  door- way  in  each  of  the  humeri,  communicating  with 
apartments  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  central  passage,  the  access  to  which  is  through  a large  door- 
way differing  from  the  others  in  width,  being  nearly  6 feet  whilst  the  others  are  but  4.  All  the 
door-ways  exhibit  traces  of  folding  doors  opening  inwardly,  and  the  lesser  have  sinkings  in  the 
threshold,  showing  the  original  insertion  of  metal  frame  work,  supporting  cancellated  gates,  which 
were  perhaps  of  no  great  height,  but  served  as  barriers  during  the  day.  The  larger  doorway 
opens  into  a gallery  or  passage  15  feet  in  width,  communicating  with  the  larger  apartments  in  the 
rear  of  the  building,  and  with  a smaller  passage  in  the  right  and  left  affording  access  from  the  two 
flanks.  The  columns  are  little  more  than  l'.lO"  in  diameter.  The  ante  are  of  the  same  dimen- 
sions on  two  faces,  and  return  little  more  than  6 inches  against  the  walls  of  the  humeri. 


PLATE  XIII. 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  VESTIBULE. 

The  elevation  differs  chiefly  from  that  of  a temple  by  the  omission  of  the  fastigium, 
instead  of  which  plain  simte  with  the  usual  concomitant  of  lions’  masks  are  continued  along  the 
front.  The  antepagmenta  of  the  lesser  door- ways  are  in  single  blocks  of  marble,  and  comprize 
the  ante  as  high  as  they  extend.  The  capitals  of  the  ante  bear  a different  character  from  that  of 
the  columns,  according  to  the  mode  observed  in  the  purest  specimens  of  Grecian  architecture,  and 
are  highly  enriched  with  sculptured  mouldings  of  great  delicacy  and  exquisite  execution.  The 
shafts  of  the  columns  are  not  fluted,  their  capitals  have  no  enriched  necking,  and  they  are  15'. 2". 25. 
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in  height.  The  volutes  are  less  than  we  generally  find  them  in  the  best  specimens  of  Ionic  archi- 
tecture ; but  the  cymatia  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns  and  of  the  antte,  and  the  enriched  ovilla  of 
the  epistyliuin,  without  a fillet,  are  found  only  to  occur  in  buildings  of  the  best  period  of  architectural 
composition.  In  regard  to  purity  of  taste  we  might  regard  the  design  as  perfect,  for  the  epistylium, 
although  having  only  two  fasciae,  is  of  a proportional  depth ; less  heavy  indeed  than  that  of  the 
Athenian  temple,  although  perhaps  warranted  by  the  less  solemn  character  of  the  building ; the 
whole  coronamenta  are  3'.  10"  .69-  The  same  justification  may  be  urged  in  regard  to  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  central  interval,  which  the  more  rigid  adherence  to  the  sober  requisites  of  religious 
edifices  forbids.  The  whole  system  of  Vitruvius,  as  to  the  distribution  and  arrangement  of  the 
columns  in  front  of  Grecian  temples,  is  founded  in  vanity  and  error,  and  does  not  even  apply  in 
Roman  examples.*  In  the  tetrastyle  arrangement  we  have  just  seen  that  intervals  of  nearly  three 
diameters  are  admissible,  which  would  here  have  given  to  each  5 feet  6 inches,  whereas  the  cen- 
tral interval  is  only  4 feet  10  inches ; but  as  it  has  been  already  remarked,  we  are  not  to  adapt 
the  proportions  of  sacred  buildings  to  those  of  profane  structures. 


PLATE  XIV. 

THE  CAPITAL  OF  THE  COLUMNS. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  capitals  are  smaller  than  we  usually  find  them  in  the  best 
specimens  of  the  Ionic  order.  Those  of  the  Erechtheum  are  by  much  the  most  effective  and 
beautiful.  Next  to  them  we  may  rank  the  capitals  of  the  Didyraasan  temple,  and  in  some  examples 
given  in  the  following  plates  we  shall  find  them  of  larger  proportions,  although  in  buildings  for 
secular  purposes.  We  shall  therefore  omit  further  observations  on  these,  as  we  shall  have  to  notice 
in  the  sequel  others  of  more  importance  and  better  proportions. 


* We  know  that  the  enlargement  of  the  central  interval  is 
considered  as  an  essential  arrangement  in  the  fronts  of  tem- 
ples; upon  the  authority  of  Vitruvius  the  architectural  student 
receives  this  dictum  without  examination  and  reserve.  He 
carries  this  early  prejudice  abroad  with  him,  and  one  of  the 
members  of  the  mission  to  whom  the  task  of  restoring  the 
temple  of  Diana  at  Magnesia  was  assigned,  proceeded,  in 
conformity  with  this  mistaken  principle.  We  shall  be  enabled 
to  show  by  considerations,  which  at  that  time  escaped  his 
observation,  that  the  columns  were  all  equidistant,  and  the  in- 
tervals not  more  than  two  diameters. 

Those  who  rely  upon  the  actual  enlargement  of  the  centre 


interval  read  the  description  of  Vitruvius  in  part  only,  they 
quite  overlook  that  the  same  sentence  requires  the  other  in- 
tervals should  be  two  diameters  and  a quarter ; whereas  the 
intervals  between  all  the  columns  of  the  front  of  this  temple 
are  only  two.  The  proportions  of  Vitruvius  are  therefore 
altogether  fallacious  and  unauthorized,  and  are  indeed  the 
fruits  of  his  own  invention.  With  a central  interval  of  three 
diameters,  the  others  being  two  and  a quarter,  the  whole 
extent  of  the  front  of  the  temple  in  question  would  have 
been  113  feet  instead  of  101\5'\  cceleris  paribus  such  would 
have  been  the  improvement  of  Vitruvius  in  the  front  of  this 
temple. 
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PLATE  XV. 

CAPITAL  OF  THE  ANTE  AND  CORONAMENTA  OF  THE  ORDER. 

We  are  here  enabled  to  present  to  the  reader  a most  exquisite  specimen  of  the  enrichments  of 
Greco-Ionian  architecture.  A consideration  of  the  elegance  it  displays  in  design  and  execution 
may  induce  the  young  aspirant  to  architectural  fame  to  pay  more  attendon  to  these  particulars  than 
is  usually  observed,  and  scarcely  ever  adopted. 

The  capitals  of  the  ants  comprize  the  abacus  with  a deep  and  flattened  hollow,  which  in  the 
returns  is  divided  into  three  several  mouldings,  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  Erechtheum;  the 
face  is  sculptured  into  foliage  of  rare  and  elegant  device.  It  ends  below  in  the  ornamental  bead 
and  fillet  and  has  a necking  on  which  are  sculptured  chrysanthema  resembling  closely  those  on 
the  door- way  of  the  stoa  of  the  Greek  temple ; the  epistylium  and  the  zophorus  are  each  nearly 
1 foot  5 inches  in  height,  being  a fourth  less  than  the  lower  diameters  of  the  columns.  It 
is  crowned  by  a cornice  having  the  denticulus,  and  the  plain  corona  and  simas  with  lions’  masks ; 
together  nearly  14  inches  deep.  The  bases  of  the  ante  are  of  the  usual  simple  character. 
The  whole  depdi  of  the  coronamenta  is  very  nearly  4 feet. 


PLATE  XVI. 

TRANSVERSE  SECTION  THROUGH  THE  ORDER. 

This  section  shows  the  pulvinated  face  of  the  Ionic  columns  with  the  secdon  of  the  epistylium, 
the  inner  face  of  which  differs  from  that  of  the  exterior,  and  is  notched  where  the  lower  half  sup- 
ports the  transverse  beams  of  the  lacunaria,  die  moulded  face  of  which  is  condnued  around  the 
interior  of  the  vestibule. 

The  bases  of  the  columns  are  of  that  kind  termed  Ionian  by  Vitruvius,  and  which  commonly 
occur  in  the  temples  of  Ionia  and  especially  in  those  of  an  early  period.  The  bases  of  the  ante 
of  the  Attic  kind,  thus  reversing  the  mode  followed  in  the  stoa  of  the  Erechdieum. 


PLATE  XVII. 


FURTHER  DETAILS  OF  THE  ORDER. 

The  beauty  of  these  capitals  renders  them  worthy  of  an  enlarged  and  more  minute  representa- 
tion ; it  is  given  at  A. 

B.  An  enlarged  section  of  the  coronamenta  or  cornice. 

C.  Section  through  the  antepagmentum  superius  or  supercilium  of  the  smaller  door-ways. 

D and  E.  Profiles  of  the  base -mouldings  of  the  columns  and  ante  respectively. 


PLATE  XVIII. 

LONGITUDINAL  SECTION  THROUGH  THE  VESTIBULE. 

This  section  exposes  the  elevation  of  the  large  door- way,  and  shows  the  section  of  the  lacunaria. 
The  door  opening  is  10' .6"  high  by  5'.  10"  wide.  The  antepagmenta  are  13?  inches  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  are  contracted  an  inch  only  at  their  summit ; the  supercilium  was  surmounted  by  an 
hyperthyrum  terminated  by  ancones,  the  flTA  of  the  Erechthean  inscription. 


PLATE  XIX. 

TRANSVERSE  SECTION  THROUGH  THE  VESTIBULE. 

This  section  shows  the  elevation  of  the  smaller  door- ways  in  the  humeri  or  side -walls  of  the 
vestibule.  Being  less  in  width  their  height  is  diminished,  so  that  the  top  of  the  supercilium  ranges 
with  the  top  of  the  greater  door- opening.  Instead  of  the  hyperthyrum  they  have  only  a small  plain 
moulding.  The  step  level  with  the  pavement  of  the  interior  ranges  with  the  top  of  the  bases  of 
the  ante. 
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PLATE  XX. 

PLAN  OF  THE  LACUNARIA.* 

The  ceiling  of  the  vestibule  is  made  in  three  unequal  divisions  by  two  transverse  beams,  show- 
ing nine  deep  sinkings,  improperly  termed  coffers,  in  the  centre  division,  and  six  in  each  of  the 
sides;  the  flat  of  the  sinkings  has  sculptured  wreaths.  The  word  coffer  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
a misunderstanding  of  the  term  area  used  by  Vitruvius. 

The  plan  of  the  soffit  of  the  external  cornice  requires  no  particular  description. 


PLATE  XXL 

ORNAMENTS  OF  THE  THYROMA,  OR  DOOR- WAY. 

The  sima  of  the  hyperthyrum  appears  to  be  wanting.  This  member  which  is  almost  always 
found  in  large  door-ways,  is  of  very  unusual  depth  in  that  of  the  Erechtheum.  Here  the  slightness 
and  great  projection  of  the  plain  corona  seem  to  require  additional  substance. 

A.  Section  through  the  hyperthyrum,  and  the  supercilium  or  antepagmentum  superius,  shewing 
the  side  of  the  ancon  or  the  0T2  of  the  Erechthean  inscription  next  the  door-opening. 

B.  The  mouldings  of  the  hyperthyrum,  with  the  front  of  the  ancon.  The  leaf  generally  below 
it  is  wanting  or  destroyed. 

C.  The  side  of  the  ancon  abutting  against  the  transverse  wall  of  the  vestibule. 

D.  The  sculptured  mouldings  of  the  hyperthyrum  enlarged. 


* Lacunaria  is  the  term  applied  by  Vitruvius  to  signify  the 
ornamental  ceiling  of  a building.  The  Greek  word  is  tpurvtopa, 
which  comprized  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  beams  cross- 
ing each  other  at  equal  intervals,  the  upper  surface  of  which 
was  covered  with  planks,  so  as  to  form  the  ceiling  underneath. 
The  transverse  beam  was  called  Opavlov  and  the  planking 
aavloivua. 

iparvuipa  . . <j,a rvow,  to  construct  in  ornamental  compartments. 
Donnegan's  Lexicon. 

koi  to  vtto  (lirt)  Totq  tparvuifiaai  anvictjifta  Kat  to  uiro  to’v 


Sokov  ti  ? Hesych. 

Hence  the  term  “ Opavoypatftovq,  roue  tvirptTTttq  Toc^oypatpovq.  Ib. 

Painted  ornaments  on  the  Oawarpa  or  transtra. 

The  So'koi  were  the  principal  timbers  of  the  roof,  but  there 
was  a considerable  interval  between  them  and  the  Opavlov 
which  was  the  tic  ttnrpeireiav  oTf-yjjc  of  Pausanias.  A reference 
to  the  section  through  the  cella  of  the  temple  of  Bacchus  at 
Aphrodisias,  in  the  following  chapter,  will  illustrate  this.  The 
aavlSutpa  served  as  the  floor  of  this  intervening  space. 


Jpavtov. 
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PLATES  XXII.  and  XXIII. 

PLAN  OF  THE  LOWER  THEATRE. 

Asia-Minor  abounds  in  theatres,  some  of  which  are  described  in  the  previous  volume.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  example,  which  is  of  a very  simple  form,  requiring  or  deserving  of  particular 
notice,  especially  as  it  is  proposed  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  construction  of  theatres  in  a sub- 
sequent chapter  on  Patara,  which  perhaps,  in  point  of  general  preservation,  affords  the  best 
opportunity  for  remark. 

There  are  three  entrances  from  a terrace  behind  the  theatre,  and  one  in  each  of  the  side  walls 
forming  the  boundaries  of  the  streets,  which  ascend  at  right  angles  to  the  terraces  in  front  and 
rear. 

At  A is  a Doric  colonnade*  parallel  to  the  south-eastern  wall,  at  the  distance  of  77  feet  from  it ; 
the  columns  and  intervals,  by  a remarkable  coincidence,  for  there  is  no  apparent  design,  are  of  the 
same  dimensions  as  those  of  the  agora  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  There  are  the  remains 
of  twelve  columns,  and  it  probably  consisted  of  a thirteenth  or  angular  one,  whence  they  returned 
at  right  angles  up  to  the  theatre  wall  communicating  with  the  diazomata,  and  thus  answered  the  pur- 
poses of  the  portico  which  was  usually,  if  circumstances  allowed,  situated  in  the  rear. 

At  B are  the  foundations  apparently  of  two  pedestals,  between  which  were  steps  leading  to  the 
upper  ground  formed  by  the  slope  of  the  adjoining  terrace. 

The  three  tiers  of  seats,  12  in  each,  are  divided  by  two  diazomata  : behind  the  uppermost  is 
a broad  space  terminated  by  the  wall  of  the  terrace,  the  level  of  which  is  12  feet  above  it.  At 
one  angle  formed  by  one  of  the  side  walls  and  that  at  the  back  of  the  theatre,  the  rock  has  been 
suffered  to  obtrude  ; space  at  this  point  being  no  object. 


PLATES  XXIV.  and  XXV. 

CORINTHIAN  ORDER  OF  THE  SCENE  OF  THE  UPPER  THEATRE. 

The  order  of  the  details  of  the  columns  of  the  scene  are  here  given  to  illustrate  the  observation 
made  in  describing  the  capitals  of  the  Corinthian  temple.  In  these  the  dorsal  rib  oversails  the 
shaft  where  it  springs,  so  that  the  calathus  of  the  capital  has  the  same  diameter  as  the  upper  part 
of  the  shaft.  This  is  explained  in  Fig.  I.  and  II.  of  Plate  XXIV.  The  zophorus  is  unusually  low, 
and  the  simas  of  the  cornice  have  a considerable  and  heavy  projection.  The  foliage  is  not  of 

* See  Plate  XXXII. 
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the  same  sharp  character  as  that  in  the  previous  example,  and  wants  the  architectural  effect  of  die 
other.  The  bases  are  of  the  common  kind. 

The  plan  of  the  capital  given  in  plate  XXV.  shews  that  the  incurved  faces  of  the  abacus 
were  continued  so  as  to  meet  at  a point,  resembling  those  of  the  Pantheon  at  Athens,  and  the 
other  buildings  of  Hadrian  alluded  to  in  Mr.  Wilkins’  Atheniensia.* 


PLATE  XXVI. 

THE  ELEVATION  OF  THE  PROSTASIS  OF  THE  QUADRUPLE  PORTICO.+ 

“ The  Dorian  colonies  from  the  Peloponessus,”  observes  Colonel  Leake, J “ which  settled  in 
Halicarnassus,  Cnidus,  and  Cos,  and  in  the  three  cities  of  Rhodus,  introduced  the  use  of  Doric 
architecture  and  the  Doric  dialect,  into  this  angle  of  Caria.  The  remains  of  Doric  buildings 
are  found  at  Lyndus,  Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus,  and  inscripdons  in  the  Doric  dialect  have  been 
found  in  most  of  the  cities  of  the  Hexapolis ; the  Doric  found  at  Cnidus  is  of  a very  different 
and  much  slighter  character,  than  any  of  the  remains  of  buildings  founded  by  the  Doric  colonies 
who  setded  in  Sicily  and  in  Lucania,  where  the  pristine  solidity  and  massive  proportions  denote 
an  early  period  of  their  settlement.”  At  Cnidus  the  Doric  with  its  ditriglyph  intervals  is 
almost  precisely  the  same,  not  only  in  its  proportions,  but  in  all  the  dimensions  as  those  of  the 
portico  of  Philip  in  the  island  of  Delos, $ and  is  probably  very  nearly  coeval  with  it.  The  pro- 
portions of  the  columns  are  well  adapted  to  buildings  of  die  present  dmes.  The  execution  is 
good  and  the  contour  of  the  several  mouldings  delicate. 


PLATE  XXVII. 

ORDER  OF  THE  PROSTASIS. 

Although  we  have  other  Doric  buildings  to  notice,  they  are  not  of  such  large  proportions,  the 
columns  being  3 feet  in  diameter  at  tire  base.  The  other  ruins  of  Doric  buildings  are  of  greater 
extent,  but  the  columns  do  not  exceed  two  feet. 


• The  appropriation  of  this  building  was  first  noticed  in  { Tour  in  Asia  Minor  p.  225 

the  volume  above  quoted.  % Stuarrs  Athens_  m 

f Marked  M in  the  Plan. 
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PLATE  XXVIII. 


DETAILS  OF  THE  ORDER. 


These  details  consist,  first  in  the  enlarged  profile  of  the  mouldings  of  the  capitals,  including 
its  three  annulets,  shewing  the  mode  in  which  the  fludngs  terminated  below  them. 

Next,  a section  through  the  corona  of  the  front  with  that  of  the  tympanum,  and  mouldings  of 
the  tympanum ; below  these  a section  of  the  triglyphs,  then  a section  through  the  capital  and  the 
epistylium,  showing  the  two  faces  of  the  latter ; lastly,  the  depth  of  the  sinkings  of  the  flutes  at 
the  base  and  summit  of  the  shafts. 


PLATE  XXIX. 

PLAN  OF  THE  PORTICO  OR  AGORA. 

The  Agora  is  above  the  sea  terrace  of  the  smaller  harbour,  and  is  marked  Q in  the  general  plan. 
It  consists  of  an  inner  peristyle  of  Doric  columns  inclosing  an  area,  C,  of  97  feet  by  95  feet  6 
inches.  Forty  feet  in  advance  of  the  western  front,  immediately  adjoining  the  terrace,  a fa5ade 
presents  itself  consisting  alternately  of  piers  and  openings  like  door- ways.  It  is  150  feet  in 
extent ; the  piers  are  3 feet  10  in  front,  and  the  openings  nearly  3 feet  8.  These  openings  have 
revealed  jambs  as  if  intended  for  the  reception  of  doors.  The  intervals  between  the  columns 
and  the  walls  behind  them,  which  were  probably  protected  by  a roof,  are  different  on  all  the 
four  sides.  That  in  the  front  next  the  port  has  already  been  said  to  be  forty  feet ; that  on  the 
left  and  right  are  respectively  29  and  25  feet,  and  the  fourth  is  35  feet.  There  is  no  appearance 
of  there  having  been  any  intermediate  walls  in  three  of  these  porticoes,  D,  which  were  probably 
used  for  the  protection  of  merchandize  as  it  was  landed.  In  that  next  the  terrace  however, 
the  foundations  of  a wall  may  be  traced  more  nearly  equalising  the  widths  of  the  porticoes, 
and  protecting  the  Agora*  from  depredations.  Three  door-ways  in  this  might  suffice  for  the 
transit  of  the  cargoes  from  the  vessels  in  the  basin. 

There  are  the  remains  of  a fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  area,  probably  intended  to  supply  the 


* “ Thucydides  adds,  that  adjoining  to  their  fortress  the  Four 
Hundred  built  a large  stoa  within  the  Peiraic  harbour,  where 
they  obliged  all  persons  to  deposit  their  corn,  as  well  that  which 
was  already  in  port,  as  that  which  was  daily  arriving  by  sea. 
Thus  it  seems  that  the  place  where  the  stoa  was  erected  was 


upon  the  shore  on  the  north  side  of  portZea ; probably  in  the 
usual  place  of  unloading  and  depositing  grain  ; which  by  this 
decree  of  the  Four  Hundred,  was  transferred  from  private  ma- 
gazines into  the  new  stoa,  where  the  proprietors  were  obliged 
to  sell  it.”  Leake’s  Athens,  p.  316. 
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shipping : near  the  upper  right-hand  angle  of  the  area  are  the  remains  of  what  may  probably  have 
been  altars. 

PLATE  XXX. 

ELEVATION  OF  A PORTION  OF  ONE  OF  THE  PORTICOES  OF  THE  AGORA. 

This  elevation  is  made  looking  towards  the  basin,  on  supposition  of  there  being  no  intermediate 
wall,  so  that  the  openings  or  door-ways  of  the  outer  wall  are  seen  between  the  intervals  of  the 
columns.  The  plate  comprizes  half  of  the  extent  of  the  portico.  The  internal  angles  are  formed 
by  a compound  kind  of  support  consisting  of  two  semicolumns  attached  to  a square  column  or 
pier  ; a device  which  brings  two  semitryglyphs  to  meet  at  a right  angle  in  the  epistylia  ; this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a common  practice  at  the  four  internal  angles,  where  the  columns  of  a portico 
surrounded  an  inner  area. 

PLATE  XXXI. 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  COLUMNS  OF  THE  AGORA. 

This  plate  supplies  all  the  details  of  the  order  of  the  columns.  The  columns  are  shewn  fluted 
from  the  base  to  their  summits ; the  shafts  are  nearly  2 feet  in  their  greatest  diameter,  and  1 foot 
8 inches  at  the  neck  ol  the  capital.  The  epistylium  is  l'.4“,  the  zophorus  f .5'  .4,  and  the  cornice 
including  the  slime  1'.0”.8,  the  intervals  are  <>.(>’.  I . 

PLATE  XXXII. 

THE  ORDER  OF  THE  COLONNADE  NEAR  THE  LOWER  THEATRE  * 

Fig.  1 . is  the  order  of  the  Columns,  which  were  not  fluted  the  whole  length  of  the  shafts. 
Fig.  2.  section  of  the  cornice.  Fig.  3.  plan  of  the  soffit.  Fig.  4.  plan  of  the  shafts  at  the  base 
and  summit. 


* See  Description  of  Plate  XXII. 


PLATE  XXXIII. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  AGORA. 

The  profiles  of  all  the  mouldings  are  more  rude  than  in  die  previous  example,  the  whole 
denoting  want  of  completion.  The  proportions  moreover  are  somewhat  less. 

Fig.  1.  is  half  the  plan  of  the  shafts  at  the  base  and  summit. 

Fig.  2.  profile  of  the  capitals.  Fig.  3.  section  through  the  cornice.  Fig.  4.  soffit  of  the  same. 
Fig.  5.  plan  of  the  piers  between  the  door-openings. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

APHRODISIAS. 

The  river  Maeander  throughout  the  greatest  extent  of  its  course  formed  the  boundary  between 
Lydia  and  Caria.  Several  tributary  streams  descending  from  the  more  elevated  districts  of  Caria 
flowed  into  the  Masander,  between  Antiocheia  and  Magnesia.  Of  these  the  names  of  Marsyas, 
Harpasus,  and  Corsymus  have  been  preserved  to  us.*  Towards  the  sources  of  this  last  river,  and 
near  the  junction  of  a tributary  named  Timeles,+  stood  a city  which  having  been  founded  by  the 
Pelasgi-Leleges  was  thence  called  Lelegopolis.  It  was  afterwards  named  Megalopolis,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  also  of  Ninoe  from  Ninus,J  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury B.  C.,  and  who  according  to  Herodotus  was  the  third  in  descent  from  Hercules  father  of 
Agron,  the  founder  of  the  Heracleid  dynasty  in  Lydia.§ 

The  name  of  Ninoe  gave  way  to  that  of  Aphrodisias,  in  consequence  of  the  celebrity  and 
veneration,  which  the  temple  of  Venus  in  this  city  had  obtained.  To  this  advantage  and  to  the 
preservation  of  its  municipal  freedom, ||  a favour  derived  from  Augustus  in  return  for  the  services, 


* Herodot.  V.  118  ; Liv.  XXXVIII.  13.  Kdpou^oc  or  Kdp- 
(tuvoc  is  the  name  of  a river  on  a coin  of  Aphrodisias.  Mionnet, 
Med.  Ant.  III.  p.  324  ; Sestini.  Cl.  Gen.  p.  87.  Probably 
therefore  the  names  Mossinus  and  Orsinus  which  the  MSS. 
of  Pliny  (V,  29)  give  as  that  of  the  river,  which  joins  the 
Meander  at  Antiocheia  are  both  incorrect. 
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which  the  people  had  rendered  to  Julius  Czesar  and  to  himself,  Aphrodisias  was  indebted  for  its 
rank  among  the  Carian  cities  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Empire  ; the  scattered  notices  of  history 
during  diis  period  are  in  accordance  with  existing  remains,  in  shewing  that  Halicarnassus, 
Euromus,  Mylasa,  Stratoniceia,  Alabanda,  Antiocheia  and  Nysa,  were  the  other  chief  towns  of  this 
province.  Alabanda  was  tire  head  of  the  conventus  or  provincial  assembly,* * * §  and  it  was  probably 
not  until  near  the  latter  end  of  the  fourth  century,  that  Aphrodisias  obtained  the  dignity  of  Metro- 
polis of  the  Carians,+  which  at  the  same  time,  or  soon  afterwards,  became  the  seat  of  the  bishop, 
whose  spiritual  authority  extended  over  all  Caria.  But  none  of  the  coins  or  inscriptions  of  the 
second  and  third  centuries  contain  any  allusion  to  this  tide  so  much  desired  by  some  of  the  Asiatic 
cides. 

In  the  Nicene  Council  A.  D.  325,  at  which  Ammonius  bishop  of  Aphrodisias  represented  the 
Christian  province  of  Caria,  the  title  “ Metropolis”  is  not  adjoined  to  the  name  of  the  city.  It 
first  occurs  in  a barbarous  document  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.,  found  at  Mylasa,  the  date  of 
which  is  exacdy  a century  later  than  the  Nicene  council.  The  city  is  there  styled  “ the  most  il- 
lustrious Metropolis  of  Aphrodite.”  X A few  years  after  Damascius,  a pagan  philosopher,  calls  it 
simply  the  city  of  Aphrodite,  without  the  title  of  Metropolis ,§  which  was  however  about  this  dme 
joined  to  the  name  Aphrodisias  by  the  emperor  Leo  I.||  The  same  appellatives  were  employed 
by  its  bishops  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  when  the  bishop  Severianus  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  acts  of  the  fifth  general  council  at  Constantinople. 

The  adherence  on  the  part  of  the  Christians  to  a name,  which  alluded  to  an  impure  idolatry, 
may  have  been  an  effect  of  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Platonic  philosophers  at  Aphrodisias, 
or  in  deference  to  the  ancient  recollections  and  prejudices  of  the  half  converted  Christians.  In 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  those  causes  had  ceased,  and  the  name  of  Aphrodisias  was 
finally  changed  for  that  of  Stauropolis  or  the  city  of  the  Cross,  which  at  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century  numbered,  as  a metropolitan  see,  thirty  suffragan  bishoprics  in  its  province,1 f and  this 
still  continued  to  be  the  ecclesiastical  name  of  the  place  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.** 
The  bishops,  however,  seem  generally  to  have  preferred  the  title  of  exdq%sia  or  province,  and  to 
have  signed  themselves  bishops  of  Caria.++  Hence  probably  the  modern  name  Kaira,  softened 
by  the  Turks  into  Gheyreh,  by  which  the  village  standing  on  the  site  of  Aphrodisias  is  now 
known  ; for  this  appellation  seems  to  be  no  other  than  the  adjective  or  gentile  feminine 
as  annexed  to  MrpqoxokK;. 


* Plin.  ibid. 

f Hierocl.  Synecd.  p.  688. 

J rijc  fJ-grpOTToXtuig  AippoSIrr/g  Trig  Xafiir  pOTargg.  Boeckh  C. 

Ins.  Gr.  No.  2712. 

§ Suid.  in  v.  ‘AoicXiimo&oTog. — Phot.  Bibl.  cod.  242,  p.  1050. 
||  In  epist.  ad  Episc.  Critonianum. — Act.  Concil.  IX.  p. 
267,  Labbe. 

Not.  Episc.  Gr.  p.  355,  Paris. 

**  Not.  Episc.  Gr.  p.  401. 


tf  Lequien  Or.  Christianus. 

JJ  K ap,  Kaupa,  was  the  proper  gentile  of  Caria,  though  Ko- 
piog,  Kapia,  were  also  used : — Stephan,  in  Kapla. 

Qc  8 ore  rig  t eXiipavra  yvvrj  ipolvtKi  fuatvy 
Mqovig,  i)£  Katipa,  it  a pi]  io  v tfifiivai  iTnruiv. 

11.  A.  141. 

Outoi  St  ov  yvvaiKag  Tiyaypvro  ig  tj)v  airouclr/v,  aXXa  Katlpag  iayov, 
T<hv  (tpui'Cvoav  TOU?  yoviag.  Herodot.  I. 
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In  the  same  part  of  Caria  stood  Chrysaoris,  a city  of  such  importance  that  its  name  was  applied 
occasionally  to  the  whole  of  Caria.  * * * § It  was  afterwards  named  Idrias  from  Idreus  son  of  Car, 
and  sometimes  Hecatesia  from  the  worship  of  Hecate,  whose  principal  temple,  was  at  Lagina  in 
the  territory  of  Chrysaoris, + was  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Marsyas,+  and  was  founded  by 
the  Lycians  in  the  fourteenth  century  before  the  Christian  eraj 


After  the  Macedonian  conquest,  a colony  of  Macedonians  occupied  a neighbouring  site,  and 
founded  a city  named  Stratoniceia,  from  Stratonice  wife  of  Antiochus  I.  This  city  owed  the 
importance,  which  it  maintained  to  a late  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  in  great  measure  to  the 
neighbouring  temple  of  Jupiter  Chrysaoreus,  which  was  the  seat  of  die  Carian  community  both  for 
sacred  and  civil  affairs,  and  to  Lagina  of  Stratoniceia,  a dependency  where  an  annual  festival  be- 
came a central  point  for  the  commerce  of  this  part  of  Asia.II  Tauropolis  and  Plarasa  were  two 
other  towns  of  Caria  situated  not  far  from  Chrysaoris,  if  we  may  presume  so  much  from  the 
people  of  the  three  places  having  once  formed  a confederacy,  as  we  learn  from  Apollodorus  the 
historian  of  Caria.f  In  two  inscriptions  copied  at  Aphrodisias  by  Sherard,  and  published  with 
a commentary  by  Chishull,  we  find  evidence,  that  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Triumvirate,  Aphro- 
disias was  designated  as  the  city  of  the  Plarasenses  and  Aphrodisienses,**  and  the  same  fact  is  con- 
firmed by  their  coins.  It  would  appear  therefore  that  the  people  of  Plarasa  had  migrated  to  Aphro- 
disias, and  had  become  a part  of  the  community,  under  condition,  that  the  city  should  assume 
the  double  appellation  just  stated.  But  this  inconvenient  name  seems  not  to  have  been  long  in  use, 
as  none  of  the  imperial  coins  of  Aphrodisias  contain  the  name  of  Plarasa.  There  is  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Tauropolifce  followed  the  example  of  the  Plarasenses  in  removing  to  Aphrodi- 
sias. An  inscription  found  at  this  place  by  Sherard,  and  which  being  preceded  by  the  sign  of 
the  cross  shews  that  it  dates  from  Christian  times,  records  the  erection  of  a gate  of  the  Metropolis 
of  the  Tauropolitas.-H-  Hence  it  appears  that  the  whole  city  was  then  named  Tauropolis,  though  Tau- 
ropolis probably  as  well  as  Plarasa  had  previously  been  a portion  of  the  city  of  Aphrodisias,  and 
both  of  them  originally  independent  towns  occupying  sites  between  Stratoniceia  and  Aphrodisias. 
The  easy  transmutation  of  Tauropolis  into  Stauropolis,  or  the  city  of  the  Cross,  may  perhaps 
have  suggested  this  last  change  of  name  which  the  city  underwent.^ 


* Epaphroditus  ap.  Stephan,  in  Xpvaaop'u;.  Pausan.  Eliac. 
prior  21,  5. 

•j-  Strabo  p.  660. — Stephan,  in  Xpuuaopie,  ISpiac,  Ekot yaia, 

Aaylvia. 

J Herodot.  V,  11 S. 

§ Apollonius  ap.  Stephan,  in  Xpvaaoplg.  Chrysaor,  from 

whom  the  name  was  derived,  was  the  reputed  son  of  Neptune 
and  Medusa,  and  brother  of  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  both 
of  whom  were  produced  from  the  neck  of  their  mother,  when 
her  head  was  cut  off  by  Bellerophon  (Hesiod.  Theog.  280). 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  foundation  of  this  favourite  my- 
thus  of  the  Greeks,  Bellerophon  himself  was  no  fictitious  cha- 
racter, as  we  may  infer  from  the  extended  notice  which  he 
received  from  Homer  (II.  Z.  155  et  seq.),  from  whom  it  ap- 
pears that  he  lived  only  two  generations  before  the  Trojan 
war.  It  was,  probably,  after  his  exploits  gainst  the  Solymi 
that  he  founded  Chrysaoris.  Schol.  in  II.  Z.  155,  200. — Mem. 


de  l’Acad.  des  Ins.  VII,  p.  83. — Raoul  Rochette  Col.  Gr.  II. 
p.  190. 

||  Strabo  p.  660. — Tacit  Ann.  Ill,  62. 

Stephan,  in  Taupo^oXic,  IIAnpaiTiTa — TavpOTroXnm  fiiv  avvifia- 
Xouv  Kai  nAapafffftie  tn  ku'i  XpuoaopiJq  8L  Apollonius  ap.  Ste- 
phan. in  Xpvaaoph;. 

**  i)  7rdX(c  v TlXapaaeoiv  Kai  AippoSenritiov. 

ff  Boeckh.  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2746.  J.  Valentin  Francke  who 
has  commented  upon  some  of  the  inscriptions  of  Aphrodisias 
(Berlin,  1830)  supposes  that  the  word  in  this  inscription 
may  have  been  Stauropolis,  but  neither  our  copy  by  Mr. 
Deering  nor  that  of  Sherard  in  the  British  Museum  have  any  ap- 
pearance favouring  such  a conjecture.  Nor  does  the  inscription 
seem  to  be  of  so  late  a date  as  that  of  the  time  when  the  name 
of  Aphrodisias  was  superseded  by  that  of  Stauropolis,  which  is 
first  found  in  the  acts  of  the  6th  general  council  a.  d .680. 

JI  In  civil  diplomacy  the  name  Tauropolis  was  preserved 
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The  learned  world  has  long  been  in  possession  of  two  inscriptions  of  Aphrodisias,  which  have 
reference  to  the  immunities  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  Aphrodisienses  by  favour  of  the  Roman 
government.  These  documents  were  published  by  Chishull  in  his  Antiquitates  Asiatics  in  the 
year  1728,  and  since  that  time  have  served  to  illustrate  every  good  edition  of  Tacitus/ 

The  following  is  a version  of  the  words  of  Tacitus  in  the  third  book  of  his  Annals  : (c.  62) 

“ Tiberius  while  confirming  the  imperial  power  in  his  own  person  still  allowed  the  Senate  to 
retain  the  phantom  of  its  ancient  jurisdiction  ; and  sent  the  petitions  of  the  provinces  to  be  ex- 
amined by  that  assembly.  The  privileges  of  sanctuary  were  increasing  among  the  Greek  cities, 
without  measure  or  responsibility  : slaves  of  the  worst  character  thronged  the  temples  to  evade 
their  servitude ; debtors  by  the  same  means  eluded  their  creditors,  and  even  men  suspected  of 
capital  offences  were  received  into  them.  No  audiority  was  strong  enough  to  check  the  sedi- 
tious measures  of  a populace  who  protected  the  crimes  of  men  as  if  they  were  the  sacred  insti- 
tutions of  the  Gods.  A decree  was  therefore  issued,  that  the  several  cities  should  send  deputies 
to  Rome  with  the  documents  on  which  their  pretensions  were  founded.  Some  of  the  cities, 
conscious  of  having  usurped  such  privileges  on  false  grounds,  voluntarily  gave  them  up  : many 
others  placed  their  reliance  on  the  remote  antiquity  of  their  superstitious  rites,  and  on  their  own 
deserts  towards  the  Roman  people.  It  was  a great  and  glorious  day  when  the  Senate  proceeded 
to  examine  the  grants  of  their  ancestors,  the  engagements  of  their  allies,  the  decrees  of  kings  who 
had  held  power  before  the  time  of  the  Roman  authority,  and  the  religious  ordinances  of  the  Gods 
themselves,  with  the  full  liberty  as  in  former  days  of  confirming  what  had  been  done,  or  of 
effecting  such  changes  as  they  pleased. 

“ The  Ephesians  were  the  first  to  come  forward,  declaring,  that  Apollo  and  Diana  were  not, 
as  was  commonly  believed,  born  in  Delos  ; but  that  the  river  Cenchrius  and  the  Ortygian  Grove, 
where  Latona  had  been  delivered  of  those  deities,  were  in  the  Ephesian  territory ; that  the  olive 
tree  against  which  she  had  supported  herself  still  subsisted  ; that  the  Grove  had  been  hallowed 
by  divine  appointment ; that  Apollo  himself,  after  he  had  slain  the  Cyclopes,  had  there  retired 
from  the  wrath  of  Jove : — that  Bacchus,  victorious  over  the  Amazons,  here  pardoned  those  who 
sought  refuge  as  suppliants  at  the  altar  : — that  the  religious  sanctity  of  the  temple  had  been 
afterwards  enlarged  by  Hercules  when  he  conquered  Lydia;  that  it  had  not  been  diminished, 
even  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians  ; that  after  them  the  Macedonians,  and  subsequently 
we  the  Romans  had  equally  preserved  it. 

“ Next  to  these  the  Magnetes  (of  the  Masander)  contended  for  the  institutions  given  them  bv 
Lucius  Scipio  and  Lucius  Sylla,  the  former  of  whom  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  and  the  latter 


at  a later  age,  as  appears  from  the  Themata  of  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus  I,  14. 

* They  are  numbered  2375  Vol.  II.  p.  493  in  the  Corpus 


Inscriptionum  Grmcarum  of  Boeckh,  whose  accompanying 
remarks  are  distinguished  by  his  usual  learning  and  judg- 
ment. 
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after  that  of  Mithridates,  had  honoured  their  fidelity  and  valour  by  declaring  that  the  asylum  of 
Diana  Leucophryne  should  be  inviolable.  Then  the  deputies  from  Aphrodisias  and  Stratoniceia 
cited  a decree  issued  by  the  Dictator  Caesar  in  acknowledgment  of  their  exertions  in  his  cause, 
as  well  as  a more  recent  decree  of  Augustus.*  These  cities  had  been  especially  applauded  for 
having  sustained  the  invasion  of  the  Parthians,  without  any  remission  of  their  attachment  to  the 
Roman  people.  The  city  of  Aphrodisias  urged  the  sanctity  of  its  temple  of  Venus ; Stratoniceia 
of  those  of  Jupiter  and  of  Trivia  [Hecate+j.  The  deputies  of  Plieroctesareia  rested  their  claims 
on  still  higher  ground,  asserting  that  the  temple  of  Diana  Persica  had  been  dedicated  in  their 
country  by  Cyrus  the  king,  and  citing  the  names  of  Perperna,  Isauricus  and  many  other  com- 
manders who  had  given  the  right  of  sanctuary,  not  only  to  the  temple,  but  to  a space  of  two  thou- 
sand paces  around  it.J  Next  the  Cyprians  brought  forward  their  claims  for  three  temples,  the 
most  antient  of  which,  sacred  to  Venus  of  Paphos,  had  been  founded  by  ^Erias,  that  of  Venus  of 
Amathus  by  Amathus  the  son  of  ^Erias,  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Salamis  by  Teucer,  when 
he  fled  from  the  anger  of  his  father  Telamon. 

“ The  deputies  of  other  cities  were  also  heard ; but  the  Conscript  Fathers  wearied  by  their 
numbers  and  the  pertinacity  with  which  they  contended,  gave  a commission  to  the  Consuls  to 
examine  the  claims,  to  obtain  information  as  to  the  justice  of  each,  and  dien  again  to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  Senate.  Of  some  cities  not  among  those  above  named,  the  Consuls  acknowledged 
the  right  of  asylum,  for  example  that  of  Aesculapius  at  Pergamus  ; the  claims  of  others  they  pro- 
nounced to  be  involved  in  obscurity  by  the  antiquity  of  their  origin.  Thus  the  Smyrnsei  had 
pleaded  an  oracle  of  Apollo  for  the  dedication  of  their  temple  to  Venus  Stratonicis,  and  those  of 
(the  island  of)  Tenos  had  referred  to  a hymn,  by  which  they  had  been  ordered  to  sanctify  the 
statue  and  temple  of  Neptune.  Others  rested  their  pretensions  on  more  recent  authority.  The 
people  of  Sardes  alleged  a grant  of  Alexander,  when  he  conquered  Asia.  Those  of  Miletus  a 
similar  privilege  from  king  Darius.  These  claims  were  advanced  in  favor  of  the  worship  of 
Apollo  or  Diana  ;§  those  of  the  Cretans  for  the  sacred  image  of  Divus  Augustus.  (Finally)  the 
Senate  passed  decrees  by  which,  while  great  honor  was  given  to  the  gods,  limits  were  prescribed 
to  the  privileges  required,  and  the  cities  were  enjoined  to  affix  brazen  tablets  in  their  temples, 
as  a sacred  memorial,  and  to  prevent  Religion  from  being  employed  as  a pretext  for  practices 
which  were  not  permitted  by  the  laws.” 

The  purport  of  the  two  inscriptions  of  Aphrodisias  before  mentioned  is  as  follows  :|| 


* Aphrodisienses  posthac  et  Stratonicenses  dictatoris  C re- 
saris  ob  vetusta  in  partes  merita  et  recens  divi  Augusti  decretum 
attulere. 

•(■For  the  importance  attached  by  the  people  of  Stratoniceia 
to  their  worship  of  Jupiter  Chrysaoris  and  Hecate,  see  Chis- 
hull  Ant.  Asiat.  p.  155. — Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2715. 

J The  Persici  of  Lydia  still  remained  in  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias,  who  witnessed  in  Hierocresareia  and  Hyprepa  a miracu- 
lous production  of  fire  by  the  priests.  Pausan.  Eliac.  pr.  27,  3. 


§ Diana  Coloene  was  particularly  worshipped  about  this 
time  at  Sardes.  Strabo  p.  626 ; at  Miletus,  Apollo  Didymreus. 

||  For  the  restored  text  with  every  requisite  explanation 
see  Chishull  Ant.  Asiat.  p.  152  and  Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No. 
2737,  who  agree  in  supplying  the  important  lacuna  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  inscription  from  a similar  decree  pre- 
served by  Josephus  (Archreol.  XIV,  12,  5)  and  differ  only  in 
regard  to  the  restoration  of  two  or  three  cf  the  minor  deficien- 
cies of  the  inscription. 
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- [Marcus  Antonius  imperator,  consul]  elect  for  the  second  [and  third  time]  one  of  the  Three 
appointed  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  sends  greeting  to  the  archon,  senate  and  people 
of  the  Plarasenses  and  Aphrodisienses,  If  you  are  in  good  health  it  is  well : I am  in  health,  together 
widi  the  army.  Solon  son  of  Demetrius,  your  delegate,  who  has  most  carefully  attended  to  the 
affairs  of  your  State,  has  not  only  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  arrangements  which  have  been 
made,  but  has  intreated  us  to  send  to  you  transcripts  of  the  preliminary  resolution  made  in  your 
favor,  as  well  as  of  the  decree,  of  the  oath,  and  of  the  law.  In  consequence,  fully  approving  the 
conduct  of  Solon  I have  taken  him  more  into  my  favor,  and  have  made  him  one  of  my  familiar 
acquaintance,  I have  given  him  a share  of  that  affecdon  to  which  he  is  entided,  and  have  thought 
him  worthy  of  my  esteem.  I congratulate  you  on  the  possession  of  such  a citizen.  The  copy 
of  the  beneficial  acts  passed  in  your  favor  is  transcribed  below,  and  I desire  that  you  will  enter 
them  in  your  public  documents. 

“ The  letters  of  Caesar  (riin/inTz  Knicxpc)  * * * — These  two  last  words  appear  to  have 

been  the  heading  of  a copy  of  the  original  letter  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  was  followed  probably  by 
the  Ixbtyw  or  confirmation  by  the  Triumvirate  of  the  decision  contained  in  the  letters  of  Cassar. 
Both  these  documents  are  wanting.  Then  followed  the  %cz  or  decree  of  die  Senate,  which 
established  the  act  of  the  Triumviri ; of  this  the  subjoined  is  a translation  of  all  that  remains : it 
was  evidently  followed  by  the  two  other  documents  mentioned  in  the  letter  of  Antony,  namely 
the  oposi / or  oadi  of  fidelity,  taken  by  the  Aphrodisienses,  and  the  vi/aq  or  law  enacted  by  the 
Romans  in  their  favour ; these  also  are  entirely  lost. 

“ [The  Consuls  have  reported,  It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  Senate  in  respect  to  what  Caius  Cassar 
adjudged  for  the  Plarasenses  and  the  Aphrodisienses  that  as  to  all  their]  rights  and  goods  they 
shall  be  free  ; that  the  city  of  the  Plarasenses  and  Aphrodisienses  shall  enjoy  its  own  jurisdiction 
and  [its  own  statutes,]  that  they  shall  give  no  bail,  and  that  an  avowal  of  these  things  with  an 
order  shall  be  made  accordingly ; moreover,  that  whatever  rewards,  honors,  or  benevolences,  the 
Triumviri  who  were  appointed  to  administer  the  public  affairs  have  by  their  own  private  judg- 
ment granted  or  conferred,  or  shall  grant  or  confer  upon  the  Plarasenses  and  Aphrodisienses,  shall 
be  valid.  It  is  the  further  pleasure  of  the  Senate,  that  the  people  of  the  Plarasenses  and  Aphro- 
disienses shall  possess  freedom  and  immunity  in  all  things,  and  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other 
slate  enjoying  the  best  rights  and  laws,  and  which  receives  freedom  and  immunity  from  the 
Roman  people  as  their  friend  and  ally.  The  inclosure  of  the  Goddess  Aphrodite  in  the  city  of 
the  Plarasenses  and  Aphrodisienses  shall  be  held  sacred  by  the  same  right,  and  by  the  same  re- 
ligious character,  as  that  of  the  Ephesian  Goddess  in  Ephesus  ; all  within  the  sacred  circuit, 
whether  inclosure  or  other  holy  place,  shall  be  an  asylum.*  And  in  order  that  the  city  and  the 


* [To  Se]  Ttfuvot;  Otag  'AippoBlrtie  tv  itoXei  IIXapatTEtov  Ktu  Atppo- 

SfttTttUIV  ttpov  E[(TT(i»]TauT(j)  BlKaltO  TOUT!)  T£  BciaiSllflOvllf,  <0  SlKatli)  Kat 

y Sht  [tSat/tovta  to  Otag  E^E^trtac  e tmv  tv  E '(•strip’  ki»kX<i»  te  ekeivou 
TOu  Itpou  sirs  te/ievoc  eit[e  aXXoc  itpoc]  ruwog  atruXoc  taru. 


Chishull  restores  the  last  lacuna  by  wpoc,  Boeckh  by  aXXoc, 
but  there  is  space  enough  for  both  these  words.  We  learn 
from  Strabo,  (p.  641)  that  the  boundaries  of  the  asylum 
of  Diana  at  Ephesus  had  been  frequently  changed,  that 
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citizens  of  Plarasa  and  Aphrodisias  may,  as  friends  and  to  the  extent  of  our  power,  possess,  use, 
and  enjoy  the  produce  of  their  towns,  villages  [or  farms],  fortresses,  boundaries,  and  revenues, 
they  shall  have  the  privilege  of  immunity  in  everything ; nor  shall  they  be  liable  on  any  pre- 
tence to  pay  [tribute]  on  them,  nor  be  called  upon  for  any  contribution,  but  shall  make  use  of 
them  according  to  the  authority  vested  in  them  by  the  present  decree.” 

The  sximnot  of  the  Triumviri  was  made  probably  when  Antony  went  to  Asia  to  collect  money 
for  paying  the  promised  largesses  to  the  army  ; and  we  may  conclude  it  to  have  been  the  act  of 
Antony  alone  in  the  name  of  the  Three.  As  Dion  informs  us  that  the  acts  of  the  Triumviri  were 
confirmed  by  the  Senate  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Marcius  and  C.  Sabinus  (u.  c.  715),  the  senatus 
consultum  may  be  attributed  to  that  year ; and  the  letter  of  Antony  to  a subsequent  year  of  his 
Triumvirate.  When  we  consider  the  imputation,  under  which  Antony  laboured,  of  making  his 
possession  of  the  official  memoirs  of  Caesar  subservient  to  his  own  purposes  of  ambition  or  ava- 
rice, there  is  strong  reason  to  suspect  that  the  praise  bestowed  by  him  upon  Solon,  was  the  re- 
sult of  a sum  of  money,  of  which  the  Ambassador  was  the  bearer  from  Aphrodisias. 

Although  we  have  no  record  of  Aphrodisias  having  suffered  from  any  of  the  earthquakes,  which 
during  the  Roman  empire  destroyed  some  of  die  finest  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  it  is  not  very  likely 
that  it  should  have  escaped  those  disastrous  visitations ; and  it  is  possibly  to  their  effects  that  some 
reparations  are  to  be  attributed,  which  are  recorded  in  three  of  the  inscriptions  of  Aphrodisias. 
The  first  of  these  inscribed  over  a gate  in  the  ancient  walls,  mentions  the  erection  of  the  gate  by 
the  governor  [\y£(ubv]  named  Flavius  Quintus  Eros  Monaxius,  in  the  reign  of  Flavius  Julius  Con- 

stantius  Augustus  and Caesar.*  Monaxius  is  entitled  axh  K^rit^av  and  the 

city  avyytv^q  Kqurov,  dius  preserving  the  memory,  at  a very  late  period,  of  that  ancient  connexion 
between  Caria  and  Crete,  which  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (I.  171)  and  alluded  to  by  Strabo 
(p.  661,  652)  and  Pausanias  (VII.  3,  4).  It  appears  that  Cretarch  was  an  office  or  dignity  at 
Aphrodisias,  and  diat  Monaxius  derived  honor  by  his  descent  from  men  who  had  held  that 
office. 

Over  another  gate  is  an  inscription  which  was  placed  there  by  the  senate  and  commons  in 
honor  of  a governor  [riysnai')  named  Flavius  Constandus  who  in  addition  to  other  works  had 
also  restored  the  city  walls .t  Immediately  below  this  document  is  a record  of  the  renewal  of 
the  gate  of  the  illustrious  Metropolis  of  the  Tauropolitae  by  Flavius  Ampelius,  then  holding  the 
dignities  of  Scholasdcus  and  of  father  of  the  city.J  This  inscripdon  dated  in  the  8th  indiction, 
and  preceded  by  the  sign  of  the  Cross,  is  obviously  less  ancient  than  the  former,  which  seems 
to  be  nearly  of  the  same  date  as  the  third,  or  that  first  mentioned. 

Alexander  the  Great  extended  them  to  the  distance  of  one  Venus,  which  had  been  added  by  Antonius  to  the  asylum, 

stade  from  the  temple,  Mithridates  a little  further,  and  * Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2744. 

that  Antonius  doubled  the  distance.  The  aXAoe  tottoq  itpoc  + Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2745. 

therefore  refers  probably  to  the  space  beyond  the  tI/icvoq  of  J Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2716. 


If  the  repairs  recorded  in  these  documents  were  required  in  consequence  of  an  earthquake,  it 
was  probably  that  which  occurred  A.  D.  358,  about  three  years  before  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Constantius,  and  which  was  peculiarly  destructive  in  Asia  Minor."  In  this  case  the  Cassar  whose 
name  is  deficient  in  the  inscription  of  the  western  gate  was  Julian,  who  obtained  that  dignity  in 
355,  the  year  following  that  in  which  his  brother  Gallus  the  former  Caesar  had  been  put  to  death 
by  his  cousin  the  emperor.  And  thus  the  date  of  that  inscription  would  be  in  the  interval  be- 
tween the  earthquake,  and  the  death  of  Constantius  in  November  361 ; for  although  Julian  was 
proclaimed  Augustus  at  Paris  in  April  360,  he  was  doubtless  never  acknowledged  as  such  in  the 


may  then  be  attributed  to  the  hatred  of  the  Christians. 

But  the  ancient  walls  were  probably  often  repaired  after  that  time,  as  among  the  materials  of  the 
fabric  are  many  honorary  inscriptions,  both  civil  and  sepulchral,  which  could  hardly  have  been 
applied  to  such  a purpose,  until  a later  period  than  the  fourth  century. 

Aphrodisias  under  the  Roman  emperors,  as  well  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Byzantine  empire, 
was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  cities  of  Asia.  The  branches  of  knowledge  chiefly  cultivated 
in  those  times  were  medicine,  music,  rhetoric  and  philosophy ; and  the  same  professor  was  often 
eminent  in  more  than  one  of  them.  But  in  Asia  the  philosophy  of  the  Academic  and  Peripatetic 
schools  was  soon  infected  by  the  astrology  and  divination  of  Egypt,  until  it  degenerated  into  the 
frauds  or  absurdities  of  the  later  Platonists,  which  at  length  corrupted  Christianity  itself. 

The  earliest  writer  of  whom  we  have  any  notice  is  Apollonius.  The  loss  of  his  works,  as  well 
from  their  subject  as  their  time,  is  more  to  be  regretted  than  those  of  any  other  Aphrodisian.  He 
was  author  of  a history  or  description  of  Caria,  entided  Kapm  in  not  less  than  eighteen  books, 
of  remarks  on  Tralles,  and  on  Orpheus  and  his  mysteries.+  It  is  supposed  that  some  coins, 
bearing  on  the  obverse,  heads  of  Augustus  or  of  Livia,  and  on  the  reverse  a temple  containing  a 


eastern  provinces,  whilst  they  remained  subject  to  Constantius.  The  erasure  of  the  name  of  Julian 
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in  great  esteem.  Several  of  his  extant  works  have  been  published  also  in  the  original  Greek,  or 
in  a Latin  translation.* 

Adrastus  of  Aphrodisias  was  a peripatetic  philosopher  who  wrote  on  the  works  and  philosophy 
of  Aristode,  and  on  music.  He  is  quoted  by  Galen,  Achilles  Tatius,  and  Simplicius.  A treatise 
on  Harmony  by  this  author,  with  figures,  exists  in  MS.  in  one  or  more  of  the  libraries  of  Italy .+ 
Adrastus  was  a name  common  in  some  of  the  leading  families  of  Aphrodisias,  all  of  which  were 
probably  in  some  degree  allied.^ 

Xenocrates  of  Aphrodisias  cultivated  medicine  and  natural  history,  and  wrote  on  the  habits  and 
diseases  of  animals.  He  is  cited  by  Artemidorus  of  Ephesus  commonly  called  the  Daldian,§ 
whose  work  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams  was  written  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century.  || 

Eustephius  of  Aphrodisias  was  a sophist  and  writer  of  declamations  (nslerxi),  settled  at  Adrotta  a 
maritime  town  of  Lydia,  which  was  celebrated  for  a temple  of  ^Esculapius.f  a favourite  deity  of 
the  Platonists. 

But  an  extant  work  of  anodier  writer  of  this  city,  from  its  being  of  the  kind  most  adapted  to 
the  generality  of  readers,  has  rendered  the  author’s  name  better  known  than  that  of  any  of  his 
fellow- citizens.  “ The  amatory  narrative  of  Chaereas  and  Callirhoe”  was  written  by  Chariton  of 
Aphrodisias,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  the  year  400.  Some  critics  have  imagined 
that  the  introductory  paragraph**  to  this  work  is  to  be  taken  as  a part  of  the  romance,  and  that 
Chariton  of  Aphrodisias  was  a fictitious  name  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  The  inscriptions 
of  Aphrodisias  however  shew  that  there  was  an  eminent  physician  of  this  city  called  Chariton, +t 
and  the  name  probably  was  not  uncommon  in  some  of  its  noble  families  ; that  of  Chasreas  also  the 
hero  of  Chariton’s  novel  is  twice  found  among  those  of  the  citizens  of  Aphrodisias  ; Xt  die  audior 
therefore  may  have  chosen  from  die  local  names  one  that  was  etymologically  adapted  to  his 
subject. 

If  Chariton  was  a real  native  and  cidzen  of  Aphrodisias,  we  cannot  doubt  that  so  also  was  the 
rhetorician  Adienagoras  by  whom  Chariton  was  employed  as  secretary,  and  probably  Ammianus 
likewise,  a writer  of  epigrams,  one  of  which  is  a sarcastic  tetrastichon  on  the  rhetor  Athenagoras.^ 


* See  an  account  of  the  works  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisias 
in  Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  Vol.  V.  p.  650,  Ed.  Harles. 
f Fabric.  Bibl.  Gr.  V.  p.  458,  653. 

+ Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  Nos.  2748,  2752,  2767,  2770,  2771, 
2786,  2S14,  2824,  2825,  2850.  The  inscriptions  of  Aphro- 
disias serve  more  than  any  other,  extant,  to  shew  the  local 
prevalence  of  particular  names. 

§ Daldis  was  a city  of  Lydia  and  the  native  place  of  the 
mother  of  Artemidorus. 

I Artemid.  Onirocr.  IV,  21. 


Suid.  in  Eu<m'<£ioe. — Stephan,  in  "'ASporra. — Marin. 
Procli.  c.  32. 

**  XapiTtitv  AippoStimvg  AOi/vayopov  tov  pi\TOpor  vTTaypa'plvg  7 rn- 
Oor  ipuTiKOV  ev  Svppaicovaaie  Siriyi'/aopai.  Chariton  1.  1. 

ft  Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2846.  He  may  very  probably 
have  been  a descendant  of  the  physician  Chariton  mentioned 
by  Galen,  and  of  the  same  family  also  as  the  author  of  the 
romance. 

++  Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2798,  2833. 

§§  Ammian.  Ep.  I.  Anthol.  II.  p.  385. — (III.  p.  94,  Jacobs.) 
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Possibly  an  epigram  of  the  same  poet  on  a place  named  Metropolis  was  directed  against 
Aphrodisias  * itself,  which  although  it  received  not  long  before  the  dme  of  Chariton  that  tide  of 
dignity,  would  seem  from  the  evidence  of  its  coins  and  numerous  inscriptions  to  have  flourished 
chiefly  in  the  second  and  third  centuries.  The  epigram  evidently  relates  to  a place  which  had 
recendy  obtained  the  title  of  Metropolis,  and  if  Ammianus  was  a pagan,  and  the  title  had  chiefly 
served  to  give  importance  to  the  church,  his  satire  may  have  been  sharpened  by  religious 
envy.  In  two  other  epigrams  of  the  same  author,  VIII,  and  XVIII,  allusions  occur  to  Stra- 
toniceia  and  Mastaura,  both  places  near  Aphrodisias,  and  we  find  that  the  names  of 
Ammias,  Ammia,  and  Ammianus  as  well  as  that  of  Athenagoras  were  common  in  this  city.t 
These  circumstances,  therefore,  concur  in  leading  to  the  belief  that  Ammianus  the  epigrammatist 
was  of  Aphrodisias. 

Asclepiodotus  a celebrated  Platonic  philosopher,  and  professor  of  medicine  and  music,  though 
an  Egyptian  of  Alexandria,  was  a citizen  and  resident  of  Aphrodisias  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  : he  was  a disciple  of  Proclus,  and  the  master  of  Damascius  and  Heraiscus,  as  we 
learn  from  an  anecdote  concerning  him  related  by  Photius  in  his  extracts  from  the  life  of  Isidorus 
by  Damascius, j and  which  gives  an  example  of  the  fraud  or  superstition  practised  by  the  philo- 
sophers of  that  time.  Asclepiodotus  and  Heraiscus  when  bathing  in  the  Maeander  were  nearly 
drowned,  but  by  some  miraculous  interposition  they  were  suddenly  thrown  upon  the  shore  and 
saved.  They  then  returned  to  the  house  of  Asclepiodotus  at  Aphrodisias,  and  arrived  there  in 
the  evening,  when  Heraiscus  saw  the  full  moon  rise,  though  it  was  not  at  the  time  in  that  phased 
The  veneration  and  gratitude  of  the  people  at  Aphrodisias  towards  Asclepiodotus  are  recorded  in 
two  epigrams,  one  of  which  appears  to  have  been  affixed  to  a Tholus  erected  by  him,  the  other 
to  his  figure  in  relief  upon  the  same  building.il 

Many  other  citizens  of  Aphrodisias  are  designated  in  its  monumental  records  by  their  profes- 
sions, or  by  the  offices  either  sacred  or  civil  which  they  held  in  the  state.  We  find  in  them  the 
names  of  four  sophists,' f of  two  rhetoricians,  one  of  whom  was  also  a sophist,**  of  two  physicians 


* ■'EcTTW  /il|Tp07roX(C  TTpti>TOV  jroXcc,  ElTd  XtyiaOm 

Mi/rpoTToXic’  firj  vuv,  riv'uca  /ujSe  7roXie. — Ammian.  ep.  7. 

Jacobs  the  editor  of  the  Anthologia  has  supposed  Ammianus 
to  have  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  or  near 
three  centuries  before  the  time  of  Chariton,  founding  his  argu- 
ment upon  the  supposed  aera  of  some  persons  named  in  the 
epigrams  of  Ammianus  (Anthol.  XIII.  p.  840,  912).  But  as 
Ammianus  was  a close  imitator  of  Lucillius  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  and  who  was  a severe  satyrist  of  the  gram- 
marians as  Ammianus  was  of  the  kindred  tribe  of  rhetoricians, 
some  of  the  performances  of  Lucillius  may  easily  have  found 
a place  among  those  attributed  to  Ammianus.  The  fourth 
epigram  ascribed  to  Ammianus,  which  is  on  the  rhetor  Flaccus, 
could  hardly  have  been  the  production  of  Ammianus,  even  if 
he  had  written  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  unless  this  Flaccus  was 
a different  person  from  the  rhetor  Ammianus  Flaccus  sa- 


tirised by  Lucillius. 

f Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  Nos.  2748,  2774,  2782,  2783,  2787, 
2788. 

J Phot.  Bibl.  cod.  242  p.  1050.  Suid.  in  ’AtncXturioSoroe. 

§ The  worship  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  by  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophers of  this  period  is  known  from  Apuleius  de  deo  Socr. 
and  from  Marinus  in  the  life  of  Proclus  c.  II,  19. 

||  The  latter  is  printed  in  the  Anthologia  from  a MS.  of  the 
Vatican,  and  has  served  to  restore  the  imperfections  of  the 
copy  made  by  Sherard  from  the  marble.  They  still  differ 
however  in  a word  of  the  last  line,  which  on  the  copy  from  the 
marble  is  Zwuv,  and  in  the  Anthologia  koTXov.  ’E myp.  aSetr.  37 4. 

f Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  Nos.  2785,  2798,  2812,  2845. 

**  Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2797.  In  an  inedited  inscription 
copied  by  Mr.  Deering  we  find  a person  described  as  rov  ptiropa 

Kai  rjotpioTi}V , apyiipta  &c. 
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one  distinguished  as  x^yjar^oc*  of  a singer  to  the  cithara,  who  had  gained  numerous  prizes,  and 
was  honoured  with  a statue, + and  of  a sculptor  who  was  also  a high  priest.^ 

We  learn  also  from  the  inscriptions  of  Aphrodisias,  that  the  public  acts  of  the  city  were  pro- 
mulgated in  the  name  of  the  council  and  people,  (>?  /3 ovkti  mi  6 br^oc;,)  and  sometimes  in  that  of  a 
college  of  elders  (/j  y^oooiz) . The  chief  civil  magistrates  were  the  archons  headed  by  a x^cxoc,  or 
T.om'oXoyoc,  xoycw.  There  was  a scribe  of  the  people  [yqznntzTEv c too  Sri/iov)  and  a maize;  or  aoyvoorct- 
(uxq  in  charge  of  the  public  treasury : each  temple  had  also  its  treasury  [mutsloa.)  At  the  head  of 
the  sacred  college  [leqz  ovyxXriToe;)  of  which  the  tytz  fbovlri  seems  to  have  been  the  administrative 
body,§  was  the  high  priest  [a^yimuc;)  next  in  importance  to  whom  were  the  priests  of  Venus 
and  of  Bacchus,  who  generally  held  their  offices  for  life,  and  often  together  with  the  high  priest- 
hood. It  is  uncertain  whether  the  high  priest  of  the  emperor  [too  Autok^ztoooq}  was  a different 
officer  from  the  high  priest  of  the  city  or  the  same.  The  wife  of  the  high  priest  was  styled  high 
priestess  [dqytiezia) , but  on  one  occasion  we  find  the  unmarried  daughter  of  a high  priest  deco- 
rated with  that  title. ||  The  affairs  of  the  temple  of  Venus  were  administered  by  a priest,  a 
chief  warden  [zqyiueaxoioi;)  and  by  five  or  more  subordinates  termed  veoxobi,  officers  analogous 
probably  to  the  vtaufyoi  of  other  Greek  cities. 

Various  citizens  are  described  as  priests  or  priestesses  of  Hecate  without  the  walls  [x ooxokzaq  r/jc 
'EmTtiq),  of  Juno  [Hozq]  , of  Victory  [JVixtq) , of  the  Augusti  [raa  2sflzOTor),  of  the  emperor  Claudius, 
of  the  god  Titus  [Ozov  Thou),  of  the  god  Nerva  [Ozoo  M$z),  and  of  Julia  Domna,  styled  the  New 
Geres  [iovlkc  vzzq  A\u.\tooq)  . 

We  find  mention  made  also  of  other  public  buildings,  namely  of  the  sacred  inclosure  of  Pro- 
serpine [to  xitJ-zvoc;  -riic;  Ko^q),  of  the  theatre  [to  Oszt^oo),  which  still  in  part  exists,  of  the  Diogenian 
gymnasium  [to  Aioyzinxvbv  yu/iv  zotov)  of  the  summer  Olympian  bath  [to  Ozoiaba  ' QXvy.xiov  Xovt^ov), 


* Boeckli  C.  Ins.  Gr.  Nos.  2846,  2847.  The  Archiatrus 
was  probably  a public  officer  of  the  city,  as  we  find  in  an  in- 
scription of  Labranda  near  Mylasa,  Menecrates  described  as 
upyjarpog  ros  i ToXeoiq,  Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2714. 

f His  name  was  Marcus  Valerius  Epaphroditus,  and  he  is 
described  as  KiOapwSoc  Upovcucr/g  nXcioTovecKijg  irapaco^oc,  Boeckh 
C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2813. — Several  of  the  magistrates’  names 
found  on  the  coins  of  Aphrodisias  (see  Sestini  Cl.  Gen.  p.  87, 
Mionnet  III.  p.  122  et  seqq.)  naturally  occur  also  in  its  in- 
scriptions, for  example  those  of  Menippus,  Artemidorus,  Apol- 
lonius, Myon,  Zenon,  Hypsicles,  Adrastus,  Zelus,  Julianus.  In 
some  instances  the  coins  and  inscriptions  relate  probably  to 
the  same  individual.  Thus  the  name  of  Hypsicles  son  of 
Adrastus  is  on  a coin  of  the  joint  people  of  Plarasa  and  Aphro- 
disias, and,  in  the  inscription  Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2752, 
Hypsicles  son  of  Adrastus  dedicates  an  epistylium  adorned 
with  sculpture  to  the  people.  On  coins  of  the  Aphrodisienses 
with  the  head  of  M.  Aurelius  the  name  of  Tiberius  Zelus  oc- 
curs as  first  archon,  and  that  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Zelus  as 
priest.  In  the  inscription  Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2845  Clau- 
dius Aurelius  Zelus  is  described  as  ap-^upivg,  ao^/arnc,  ktIotiic 


tu>v  /izyloTtov  to-ywv  iv  rrj  iroAti.  Zeno  is  named  as  first  archon, 
both  on  an  autonomous  coin  of  Aphrodisias,  and  in  the  in- 
scription Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2837. 

J 't»A.  Ziiviov  'Ap\icpiug  Siaati/iog  ' AtppoSimtug  iirolei.  This  in- 
scription was  copied  at  Rome  by  Donius  from  the  pedestal  of 
a statue  of  which  there  remained  only  the  legs  with  part  of  a 
tree.  Don.  Ins.  Ant.  IV,  13.  In  the  preceding  note  we  have 
seen  that  Zeno  was  an  illustrious  name  at  Aphrodisias,  and 
we  find  another  high  priest  of  the  name  Claudius  Zeno  on  an 
autonomous  coin  of  Aphrodisias.  (Mionnet  III.  p.  325.) 

§ The  words  Sij/uoe,  if  pa  6ouAi ),  auy/cAnroe,  and  yipovala  are 
all  found  on  different  coins  of  Aphrodisias. 

||  Boeckh.  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2819. 

Diogenes  was  a common  name  in  some  of  the  noble  fa- 
milies of  Aphrodisias.  One  of  them  was  high  priest  of  Asia 
(Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2777)  but  the  gymnasium  having 
been  styled  not  the  Aioyfvdov,  but  the  Aioytvuavov,  seems  ra- 
ther to  have  derived  its  appellation  from  a Diogenianus,  of 
which  name  there  was  a celebrated  physician  and  philologist 
in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Heracleia  on  Salbace.  Suid.  in 
Aioyfvmvoe.  Eudoc.  p.  133. 
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and  of  the  basilica  (ij  /toiXflfli)  • One  of  the  gates  was  named  the  Antiochian  (j  xuh | ’ Avnoxfm)  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  in  the  northern  walls.* * * § 

The  temple  of  the  Sebasti  (ro  Senior uov),  and  the  sacred  inclosure  of  Proserpine,  [to  touttoo  do 
Kopo)  appear  to  have  been  without  the  city, a as  well  as  the  temple  of  Hecate.  Inscribed  sepul- 
chres of  the  leading  families  of  the  city,  according  to  a custom  common  both  in  Greece  and  Italy 
were  on  the  roads  leading  from  the  city  gates  to  the  neighbouring  temples  or  villages  : two  of 
these  villages  were  named  Doasa  and  Pharmacus.J 

Five  neighbouring  cities  [xsTuyottpiaoxt  ~o).oio\ , namely  Apollonia  on  Salbace, $ Heracleiaon  Salbace, 
Hierapolis,  Cibyra,  and  Tab®,  are  recorded  as  having  united  with  Aphrodisias  in  the  celebration 
of  a sacred  contest  (icpc  iym).\\  Of  these  public  exhibitions  three  were  at  Aphrodisias  called 
the  Philemonia,  Attalea  and  Lysimachia;  deriving  these  names  from  distinguished  citizens, 
by  whom  they  had  been  instituted,  extended  or  endowed.  The  Philemonia,  styled  to.  'AfpSeiacrriii 
Qikrmwriiz,  we  may  presume  from  the  former  name,  to  have  been  the  first  in  antiquity  and  rank  ; 
and  this  was  perhaps  the  sacred  contest  to  which  the  neighbouring  cities  contributed.  Their 
fifteenth  quadrennial  exhibition  (probably  the  fifteenth  from  the  endowment  of  Philemon)  is  recorded 
in  an  inscription.il  The  Attalean  games  called  simply  Attalea  on  an  autonomous  coin  of  Aphrodisias 
are,  in  an  inscription,  styled  ri  ncyscXx  rocSu&iz  ’ArrAriz**  and  they  appear  from  coins  of  Corn- 
modus,  Gordian  and  Gallienus,  to  have  flourished  in  all  those  reigns. 

Flavius  Lysimachus,  founder  of  the  Lysimachian  contest  bequeathed  a sum  of  money,  the 
interest  of  which,  when  the  capital  had  accumulated  to  120,000  denaria,  was  to  support  the  cele- 
bration of  those  games.  In  the  reign  of  Commodus,  the  Aphrodisienses  having  reported  to  Marcus 
Ulpius  Appuleius  Eurycles  of  Azani,-H-  who  was  then  high  priest  of  Asia,  the  amount  of  the 
money  in  hand  applicable  to  the  games,  Eurycles  judged  it  sufficient  for  a music  contest,  and  gave 
authority  for  its  celebration.Jt  A list  of  the  prizes  offered  in  this  music  contest  is  preserved  in 
one  of  the  inscriptions  copied  by  Mr.  Deering.^  In  the  fragment  of  a similar  document,  copied 
by  Sherard,||||  relating  to  one  of  the  other  games  of  Aphrodisias,  or  possibly  to  the  Lysimachian 
itself,  when  the  interest  of  the  Lysimachian  fund  had  admitted  of  the  addition  of  a gymnic  to  the 
music  contest,  we  find  2700  denaria  to  the  r pyoSoo  to  have  been  the  highest  prize,  while  1600 
is  that  of  the  successful  xniiaSk,  and  2000  that  of  the  SoXi^oSpnK,  and  of  the  iylmoc  nMSpm ; 


* Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2837. 

•j-  Boeckh  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2839. 

+ Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2827.  The  termination  of  Doasa 
is  quite  Carian  as  we  find  in  Mylasa,  Plarasa,  Pedasa,  Bar- 
gasa,  Harpasa,  Medmasa,  Candasa,  Cyrbasa. 

§ These  inscriptions  furnish  the  true  name  of  Salbace,  but 
whether  it  was  a mountain  or  a river  is  still  uncertain. 

In  every  place  where  it  occurs  in  Ptolemy,  Stephanus,  Suidas 
and  Hierocles  it  is  erroneously  written,  but  the  signature  of 
the  bishop  of  Heracleia  in  the  council  of  Chalcedon  agrees 


with  our  inscriptions. 

||  Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  Nos.  2820,  2761,  2762,  2763,  2764, 
2765. 

Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2812. 

**  Ibid.  No.  2801. 

ff  See  Major  Keppel’s  travels,  II.  p.  221. 

XX  Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2741. 

§§  Boeckh  has  also  given  this  inscription  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No. 
2759,  but  from  a less  correct  copy. 

1111  Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2758. 
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in  another  fragment  the  same  sum  is  the  prize  of  the  zysmoq  xayxqotndarqq  and  of  the  xenaffkoq, 
xzkzidt\q  and  any  xoxniq,  1 500  denaria  being  at  the  same  time  offered  to  the  xanaSoq,  and  only 
150  to  the  ozwqoq.  The  honor  of  a public  monument  was  bestowed  upon  Flavius  Antonius 
Lysimachus,  (probably  a descendant  of  the  founder)  who  is  styled  a sophist,  and  perpetual  Aga- 
nothetes  of  the  Lysimachian  games.* 

Although  Aphrodisias  is  so  rich  in  ancient  remains,  and  not  very  distant  from  the  sea  coast,  it 
has  been  little  explored  by  travellers  capable  of  illustrating  and  describing  its  antiquities.  The 
only  two  names  to  be  mentioned  until  the  present  times  are  those  of  Sherard  and  Pococke. 
William  Sherard  (or  Sherwood)  LL.D.,  Consul  at  Smyrna,  and  who  was  chiefly  celebrated  as  a 
botanist,  visited  Aphrodisias  first  in  the  year  1705,  in  company  with  Antonio  Picenini  of  the 
Grisons,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  and  again  in  1716  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  Lisle.  On 
these  occasions  Sherard  and  his  companions  copied  or  revised  more  than  one  hundred  inscrip- 
tions. To  these  Sherard  added  between  two  and  three  hundred  collected  in  other  parts  of  Asia 
Minor ; and  after  his  return  to  England  he  presented  a transcript  of  the  whole  to  die  Earl  of 
Oxford,  which  volume  is  now  the  MS.  numbered  7509  of  the  Harleian  collecdon  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  letter  of  M.  Antony  to  the  people  of  Aphrodisias  and  its  accompanying  documents  were 
included  by  the  Rev.  Edmund  Chishull  in  his  Antiquitates  Asiatics  published  in  the  year  1728, 
but  Chishull  having  died  whilst  he  was  proceeding  widi  the  second  volume  of  his  Antiquitates, 
and  when  he  had  printed  only  one  sheet  of  it,  the  Sherardian  inscriptions  remained  inedited  and 
almost  unnoticed  for  an  entire  century,  when  Professor  Augustus  Boeckh  of  Berlin  having  obtained 
correct  transcripts  of  them  by  means  of  Mr.  K.  O.  Muller,  Professor  of  Archaeology  at  Gottingen, 
who  visited  England  some  years  ago,  partly  for  this  purpose,  edited  these  and  every  other  in- 
scription of  Aphrodisias  accessible  to  him,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  admirable  work,  the 
Corpus  Inscriptionum  Graecarum,  of  which  they  constitute  the  entire  4th  section  of  the  13th  part, 
numbered  from  2737  to  2851  inclusive. 

In  the  year  1813,  Mr.  J.  P.  Deering  in  the  prosecution  of  his  labours  at  Aphrodisias,  on  the 
part  of  our  Society,  copied  sixty  inscriptions,  not  more  than  a half  of  which  were  amongst  those 
collected  by  Sherard.  The  remainder,  being  still  inedited,  have  been  presented  by  us  to  the 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  speedily  published  in  their  Transactions. 

The  only  description  of  Aphrodisias  by  any  traveller  who  visited  that  place  in  the  past  century, 
or  at  any  earlier  period,  is  that  of  Richard  Pococke  afterward  bishop  of  Ossory,  and  of  Meath,  who 
in  the  year  1740,  made  an  excursion  to  this  place  from  Nazli  on  the  Masander,  and  after  remain- 
ing here  a few  days  returned  to  Nazli,  from  whence  he  continued  his  journey  up  the  Maeander  to 


Boeckh  C.  Ins.  Gr.  No.  2785. 
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Laodiceia  and  Hierapolis.  As  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  compare  his  description  with  our 
plan  and  drawings,  we  subjoin  it,  extracted  from  the  second  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his 
Travels  (p.  69)- 


“ The  walls  (of  Aphrodisias)  are  about  two  miles  in  compass,  of  an  irregular  triangular  figure, 
the  east  side  of  the  town  being  very  narrow ; they  seem  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  destroyed 
and  rebuilt  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  fabrics,  which  appear  to  have  been  very  magnificent ; 
diere  are  three  gates  of  the  city  remaining,  one  to  the  west,  and  two  to  the  east.  In  the  middle 
of  the  city  there  is  a small  hill,  in  the  side  of  which  there  was  a theatre,  now  almost  entirely 
ruined : there  are  remains  of  an  arched  entrance  to  it,  about  the  middle  of  the  north  side,  and  of 
some  arches  at  each  end  of  it,  on  which  the  seats  are  probably  built.  The  very  summit  of  the 
hill  seems  to  have  been  a fortress ; for  this  hill  and  some  public  buildings  near,  appear  to  have 
been  enclosed  with  a very  strong  wall,  cased  with  small  hewn  stone,  which  might  be  designed 
for  the  greater  security  of  their  gods,  and  their  treasuries.  To  the  north  west  of  this  hill  are 
remains  of  a building  which  I take  to  have  been  a temple  built  to  Aphrodisia  or  Venus,  from 
which  this  place  might  have  its  name,  and  I collected  from  an  inscription  that  there  was  some 
goddess  particularly  worshipped  here.  This  temple  is  built  something  after  the  manner  of  that 
of  Ephesus,  with  large  piers  of  hewn  stone,  on  which  it  is  probable  arches  were  turned ; and  by 
the  holes  in  the  stones,  the  building  appears  to  have  been  cased  with  marble ; it  may  also  be 
concluded  from  some  remains  near,  that  this  temple  was  of  the  Corinthian  order.  About  a fur- 
long to  the  north-east,  there  are  ruins  of  another  most  magnificent  temple,  which  I conjectured 
was  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  from  an  Inscription  there  mentioning  a priest  of  Bacchus,  and  from  a 
relief  of  a tyger,  and  a vine,  which  I saw  among  the  ruins.  The  walls  of  it  are  destroyed,  and 
the  stones  were  probably  carried  away  to  build  the  town  walls : but  there  are  two  magnificent 
rows  of  fluted  Ionic  pillars  of  white  marble,  which  are  almost  entire ; there  are  nineteen  on 
each  side,  four  feet  in  diameter  and  about  five  feet  apart,  each  consisting  of  five  stones ; there 
were  five  entrances  at  the  west  end,  three  of  which  are  to  the  middle  part  between  the  pillars  and 
one  on  each  side ; from  the  front  there  was  a colonnade  of  Corinthian  pillars  of  grey  marble,  one 
foot  six  inches  in  diameter,  but  it  could  not  correspond  with  the  magnificence  of  the  lofty  temple : 
there  was  a door  place  at  each  end  about  thirty  paces  from  these  pillars,  with  which  it  is  probable 
another  colonnade  ranged  : and  some  paces  farther  at  the  east  end,  there  are  two  fluted  Corinthian 
pillars  of  grey  marble,  two  feet  in  diameter,  which  support  an  entablature.  It  is  probable  that  a 
row  of  pillars  went  all  round  at  this  distance  : and  I have  great  reason  to  think,  that  between 
these  and  the  temple,  there  were  continued  colonnades  of  Ionic  pillars  two  feet  and  a half  in 
diameter,  two  thirds  of  which  were  fluted,  for  there  are  a great  many  of  these  pillars  standing, 
particularly  to  the  south.  I concluded  that  there  were  above  fifty  from  east  to  west,  and  between 
twenty  and  thirty  from  north  to  south,  by  supplying  such  as  had  fallen  down  between  others  that 
were  standing,  and  on  all  sides  I saw  remains  of  such  pillars  extending  to  the  theatre  and  the 
other  temple,  all  which  were  probably  covered,  and  made  spacious  shady  walks  for  the  great 
number  of  people  that  resorted  to  this  place,  to  their  public  games,  as  it  appears  they  did  by  some 
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inscriptions  there  ; and  when  it  was  all  entire,  it  must  have  made  a most  magnificent  appearance. 
The  middle  part  of  this  temple  had  been  converted  into  a church,  there  being  a semicircular  wall 
at  the  east  end  built  in  a different  manner  from  the  rest.  On  the  north  side  of  the  temple  of 
Bacchus  there  is  an  altar  of  grey  marble,  like  that  at  Ephesus,  resembling  a large  basin  with  a hole 
through  it  in  the  middle,  cut  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  that  in  the  pavilion  beforementioned, 
near  Melasso.  A furlong  to  the  north-west,  there  is  a circus,  which  is  semicircular  at  both  ends  : 
it  is  entire  within,  had  an  entrance  at  each  end,  and  consisted  of  twenty- five  degrees  of  seats. 
The  city  wall  is  built  against  it,  in  which  there  are  some  very  fine  capitals  of  that  sort  of  Corin- 
thian order,  which  was  used  in  Caria.  Towards  the  east  end  of  the  circus  there  is  a semicircular 
wall,  very  ill-built,  like  that  of  Ephesus,  which  makes  a circle  with  the  east  end ; which  confirms 
the  conjecture  that  it  was  not  originally  in  the  circus ; possibly  the  Christians  might  make  such 
an  enclosure,  and  use  it  for  a church.  In  the  walls  of  the  city,  towards  the  south-west  corner, 
there  are  some  very  fine  reliefs,  which  seem  to  have  been  part  of  a frieze  ; they  are  mosdy 
cupids  or  winged  persons,  encountering  the  giants  with  spears,  bows  and  arrows ; the  latter  are 
represented  below  with  two  serpents  instead  of  feet,  turning  up  like  the  tails  of  Tritons  ; at  one 
end  Jupiter  in  a small  figure  has  one  under  his  feet,  and  is  levelling  his  thunder  at  another ; a 
person  near  is  drawing  a bow  at  them,  and  there  is  a trophy  near  Jupiter.  There  are  a great 
number  of  marble  coffins  at  this  place,  some  of  which  are  fluted,  others  have  figures  of  persons 
round  them  in  mezzo -relievo,  with  pilasters  on  each  side ; and  there  are  inscriptions  on  some : 
two  of  them  which  are  in  the  best  taste,  and  are  set  in  the  wall  near  the  top,  have  on  one  side 
two  festoons  of  very  excellent  workmanship  : in  one  they  are  supported  in  the  middle  by  a naked 
person  ; in  another  by  a body  wrapped  up  like  an  Egyptian  mummy.  I found  an  inscription 
here,  which  calls  Antioch  a colony : and  another  makes  mention  of  the  Plarasenses,  as  united 
with  the  Aphrodisians,  though  I cannot  find  any  such  people  spoken  of  by  ancient  authors.  The 
village  is  a poor  place ; the  Turks  here  make  a very  strong  well  flavoured  white  wine,  and  drink  of 
it  very  plentifully.  These  vines  may  be  of  the  race  of  those  which  they  had  here,  when  they  were 
worshippers  of  Bacchus.  It  is  probable  they  formerly  had  some  staple  commodity  here,  and  that 
they  bestowed  great  expences  on  their  public  games,  in  order  to  make  people  resort  to  a place 
which  was  so  much  out  of  the  way ; for  I found  by  a curious  inscription,  that  a great  number  of 
cities,  even  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  were  partakers  of  their  sports  : and  in  another  there  is  a sort 
of  table  of  the  fees  or  salaries  due  to  the  several  officers  who  were  employed  about  the  games.” 
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PLATE  I. 

PLAN  OF  APHRODISIAS. 

The  description  of  these  ruins  by  Pococke  which  we  have  given  in  page  58  of  this  volume 
is  in  the  main  correct,  indeed  as  much  so,  as  could  be  expected  from  a traveller  who  was  no  professed 
architect.  We  are  however  at  a loss  to  conjecture  to  what  particular  part  of  the  inclosure  he 
refers  the  buildings  which  he  represents  as  north-west  of  the  hill ; in  this  direction  are  some  ruins 
of  Ionic  architecture,  which  do  not  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  such  a building  as  it  might  be  sup- 
posed would  have  been  erected  by  the  Aphrodisians,  as  a temple  to  the  goddess  after  whom  the 
city  received  its  name.  The  remains  noticed  by  Pococke  seem  to  have  belonged  to  a building 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  This  part  of  the  antient  site  is  now  covered  with  corn-fields,  and  may 
have  escaped  observation.  Immediately  adjoining  the  east  end  of  the  peribolus  of  what  he 
calls  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  there  is  another,  which  is  represented  as  immediately  adjoining  it, 
but  which  will  appear  to  be  65  feet  distant  from  the  original  termination  of  the  former.  It  is  of  the 
same  width,  and  about  320  feet  long,  entered  by  a propylon  at  the  east  end. 

A small  water  course  called  the  Timeles  divides  the  city  in  two  parts  ; the  stream  separates  near 
the  east  end  of  the  Agora,  which  it  embraces  ; and  it  unites  again  a little  to  the  westward.  This 
appears  to  have  been  a modern  diversion  from  its  original  course.  The  Timeles  joins  the 
small  river  Corsymus  about  half  a mile  to  the  south-west  of  the  city. 

The  modern  town  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the  area  of  the  city,  and  occupies  about  a fifth 
portion  of  it.  There  are  five  entrances,  one  from  Antiochiaad  Masandrum,  and  the  odier  from  the 
south-east  by  arch-ways.  There  is  another  at  an  angle  in  a short  return  of  the  north  wall,  which 
bears  the  superscription  KS12T ANTION.  Two  entrances  from  the  south  and  south-west  appear 
to  be  without  arches,  and  may  probably  be  modern  openings  in  the  city  wall. 

To  the  west  of  the  fortified  hill,  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  are  some  considerable  remains  of  arches. 
They  appear  to  be  the  foundations  of  Baths  or  Reservoirs. 

The  sculptures  described  by  Pococke  at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  city  walls  represented 
perhaps  the  war  of  the  giants  or  Titans  against  Jupiter,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Apollo  and 
other  Divinities.  Each  Titan  is  represented  without  legs,  the  extremities  terminating  with  the  heads 
and  bodies  of  two  serpents.  The  Sculptures  probably  adorned  the  zophorus  of  a temple  of  Jupiter. 
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PLATE  II. 

VIEW  OF  THE  HIPPODROME  TAKEN  FROM  THE  NORTH  WEST. 

This  view  is  taken  from  the  city  wall  towards  the  north-west  end  of  the  Hippodrome,  looking 
down  into  the  area,  and  overlooking  its  southern  wall.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Venus  lie 
beyond  extending  from  west  to  east ; over  the  west  end  appears  the  summit  of  the  fortified  hill  in 
the  centre  of  the  antient  city.  The  seats  or  the  south  slope  are  covered  with  trees  and  bushes, 
and  the  area  is  used  for  herding  cattle.  To  the  left  of  the  temple  is  the  Turkish  city  of  Geyra, 
partly  concealed  by  trees ; and  beyond  is  the  burial  ground. 

The  north  wall  of  the  hippodrome,  which  constitutes  part  also  of  the  city  wall,  appears  to  have 
been  built  or  repaired  with  ancient  sculptured  fragments.  At  the  left  extremity  of  the  ruins  are 
seen  some  of  the  arches  of  the  ancient  boundary  wall. 

PLATE  III. 

VIEW  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

This  view  is  taken  from  a point  not  far  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  semicircular  recess  at  the 
east  end,  which  was  built  by  the  Greeks  ; who,  when  they  converted  the  temple  into  a church,  placed 
their  altar  at  this  extremity,  and  made  three  entrances  into  die  church  from  the  west.  One  of  these 
is  seen  near  the  plain  shaft  of  a column,  and  over  it  is  the  summit  of  the  fortified  hill,  below  which 
appear  some  of  the  columns  of  the  antient  Agora,  with  their  entablature.  The  two  plain  Corin- 
thian columns  supporting  their  architrave  with  plain  shafts,  as  well  as  the  one  shewn  in  the  view 
without  a capital,  may  probably  have  belonged  to  the  portico  of  the  peribolus. 

PLATE  IV. 

PLAN  OF  THE  AGORA. 

This  was  an  extensive  and  highly  ornamented  building.  It  consisted  of  a double  row  of  co- 
lumns surrounding  a parallelogram  or  open  area  of  about  525  feet  by  about  213.  The  diameter 
of  the  columns  surrounding  the  area  was  2.3  with  intervals  of  6 feet  3 inches,  or  very  nearly  three 
diameters,  the  usual  proportion  observed  in  porticoes  and  colonnades.  There  was  an  inner  range 
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midway  between  these  and  the  enclosing  walls,  to  support  the  roof,  the  span  of  which  was  46 
feet : The  inner  columns  were  opposite  each  alternate  column  of  the  front  row.  There  is  a similar 
example  in  the  Agora  at  Magnesia  on  the  Meander.  The  columns  are  plain  to  about  a third  of  their 
height  from  the  bases.  An  external  portico  surrounded  the  outer  wall  of  the  Agora,  having  a 
single  row  of  columns  of  the  same  proportions.  The  greatest  extent  of  the  building  from  east 
to  west  was  about  672  feet,  and  from  north  to  south  about  360  feet. 

An  ornamental  zophorus  surrounds  the  inner  area  consisting  of  a male  and  female  figure  alter- 
nately supporting  large  wreaths  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

In  contemplating  a building  of  this  character,  in  which  460  columns  must  have  been  employed, 
we  may  be  assured  that  Aphrodisias,  little  as  it  has  been  noticed  by  ancient  authors,  was  a citv  of 
the  highest  importance  ; the  beautiful  execution  which  denotes  the  period  of  the  very  best  pro- 
ductions of  architecture  confirms  this  conjecture,  by  shewing  that  the  utmost  mechanical  skill  was 
engaged  in  the  execution,  without  regard  to  expense. 

In  the  middle  of  the  area  are  the  indications  of  a structure,  perhaps  a Basilica,  100  feet  long  by 
50  feet  in  width.  The  proximity  or  connection  of  the  Forum  and  the  Basilica  appears  to  have 
been  an  essential  requisite.  That  erected  by  Vitruvius  at  Fanum  formed  in  fact  a part  of  the 
Forum:  it  was  120  Roman  feet  long,  by  60  in  width.  As  Vitruvius  had  never  seen  an  example 
of  the  Grecian  Agora,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever  travelled  100  miles  beyond  the  walls 
of  Rome,  and  as  that  Agora  did  not  correspond  in  use  to  the  Roman  Forum,  his  description  was 
probably  taken  from  Grecian  treatises.  In  this  case  it  may  be  relied  upon  as  correct,  especially 
as  he  had  not  the  same  opportunities  of  interpolating  his  own  ideas  of  improvement,  which  he 
possessed  in  his  description  of  the  Roman  Basilica.  He  says  they  were  constructed  with  double 
ranges  of  columns,  the  inner  range  being  of  loftier  proportions,  that  is  one  fifth  higher  than  those 
of  the  outer  range ; for  where  the  outer  range  was  Ionic  the  inner  was  Corinthian.  This  pro- 
portion is  borne  out  by  the  remains  of  an  Agora  at  Magnesia,  where  though  the  inner  columns 
were  probably  Ionic,  they  were  considerably  higher  and  consequently  of  greater  diameter.  They 
appear  also  to  have  been  placed  opposite  to  every  alternate  column  of  the  portioc.  Such  an 
arrangement  seems  to  have  been  followed  in  the  example  before  us.  The  range  of  columns 
without  the  wall,  and  those  of  the  portico,  were  70  feet  asunder;  this  width  was  in  three  equal 
divisions,  two  of  them  forming  that  of  the  inner  portico. 

The  disposal  of  the  columns  forming  the  porticoes  in  the  Roman  Forum  affords  us  no  assistance 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  porticoes  in  the  Grecian  Agora ; this  indeed  appears  to  have  been 
similar  to  that  of  the  porticoes  behind  the  Theatres,  as  we  find  it  described  by  Vitruvius.  The 
inner  columns  being  of  loftier  proportions  is  a circumstance  in  analogy  with  the  columns  of  the 
pronaos  in  most  of  the  Grecian  temples ; these  being  raised  a step  above  those  of  the  peristyle, 
having  the  top  of  the  abacus  of  the  capitals  frequently  level  with  the  upper  line  of  the  external 
epistylia.  Such  a mode  has  been  followed  in  the  interior  columns  of  the  Propylasa  at  Athens  and 
Eleusis  ; and  these  examples  are  more  in  point,  because,  in  the  porticoes  around  the  theatres  de- 
scribed by  Vitruvius,  where  the  external  columns  are  of  the  Doric,  those  of  the  interior  range  are 
of  the  Ionic  order. 
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The  consideration  of  the  construction  of  porticoes,  occasioned  by  their  frequent  recurrence  in 
the  present  volume,  leads  us  to  the  explanation  of  a passage  in  Pausanias,  describing  the  temple  of 
Minerva  at  Tegea.  Contrary  to  general  observance,  it  is  thought  to  imply  that  the  columns  of  the 
peristyle  of  this  temple  were  Ionic,  whilst  those  of  the  interior  ranges  exhibited  the  heavier  pro- 
portions and  forms  of  the  Doric.  The  error  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  looseness  of  the  archi- 
tectural description,  the  author  being  far  from  perspicuous  on  such  subjects,  and  intending  briefly 
to  state  that  the  columns  of  the  temple  were  Doric,  and  those  of  the  surrounding  porticoes,  Ionic, 
a rule  of  general  prevalence. 


PLATE  V. 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  PORTICO  OF  THE  AGORA. 

This  plate  gives  the  four  central  columns  of  the  portico,  shewing  the  door- way  in  the  east  wall, 
and  the  marble  seats  around  through  the  intervals.  The  shafts  of  these  columns  are  plain  about 
one  third  of  their  height,  in  order  perhaps  to  prevent  mutilations  of  the  fillet  of  the  flutings  by  the 
frequent  transit  of  a numerous  population.  On  the  plain  portions  of  some  of  the  shafts  is  inscribed 
the  name  KA.  ANTONIA. 

PLATE  VI. 

ORDER  OF  THE  COLUMNS  OF  THE  EXTERIOR  PORTICO  OF  THE  AGORA. 

Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  perfection  of  the  Ionic  order  ; nothing  is  wanting  to  constitute 
it  as  a model  for  general  imitation,  excepting  perhaps  the  observance  of  the  upper  moulding 
in  the  cymatium  of  the  epistylia,  and  the  abacus  instead  of  the  ovilla.  The  lower  diameter  is 
2'. 3". 9.  and  the  upper  1'.  11". 8.  The  volutes  are  of  beautiful  proportions.  The  epistylium  is  l'.6\3. 
in  height,  divided  into  three  not  very  unequal  fascize.  Vitruvius  directs  us  to  increase  the 
usual  proportionate  height  of  the  zophorus,  when  it  is  embellished  by  sculpture  ; this  is  not  cor- 
roborated in  the  example  before  us,  where  masks  of  Bacchus,  supporting  rich  festoons  of  different 
fruit,  embellish  a zophorus  15'  only  in  depth,  the  epistylium  having  somewhat  more  than 
18".  It  would  rather  appear  that  the  zophorus  was  of  less  height,  where  the  introduction  of 
the  denticulus  gave  a suitable  solidity  to  the  whole  entablature.  The  coronamenta  including 
the  simas  measured  1 .'  9"-47  ; the  whole  height  of  the  entablature  being  4.  6”. 67  inches. 
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PLATE  VII. 

ORDER  OF  THE  COLUMNS  OF  THE  PORTICO  OF  THE  AGORA. 

This  plate  shews  the  pulvinated  side  of  one  of  the  piers  consisting  of  two  semicolumns,  and  two 
of  its  square  sides  forming  the  interior  of  one  of  the  angles  of  the  portico.  This  seems  to  have 
been  a common  mode  of  construcdon,  though  altogether  unnoticed  by  Vitruvius. 

The  zophorus,  the  same  depth  as  that  in  the  preceding  Plate,  is  embellished  by  the  alternate 
introduction  of  a male  and  female  genius  winged,  and  supporting  large  wreaths  of  fruits,  bound 
by  broad  fillets,  which  meet  over  the  shoulders  whence  depend  their  long  ends.  The  columns 
and  entablatures  also  correspond  in  dimensions  with  the  order  last  described,  with  a remarkable 
degree  of  exactness. 

PLATE  VIII. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  ORDER  OF  THE  AGORA. 

The  method  of  uniting  the  two  semicolumns  at  the  angles  of  the  building  with  the  square 
piers  or  ante,  and  that  of  making  the  echinus  to  continue  through,  and  return  at  a right-angle,  shew 
how  the  introduction  of  the  volute  in  the  ante-like  portion  of  the  piers  may  be  avoided.  A simpler 
mode  might  have  been  adopted,  by  placing  square  ante  with  capitals,  as  we  find  them  at  Priene ; 
and  in  a Doric  portico  the  awkward  junction  of  two  semitryglyphs  would  have  thus  been  remedied. 
Our  province  however  is  not  to  attempt  any  refinement  of  the  Grecian  practice,  but  to  describe 
things  as  they  are.  A.  is  the  plan  of  one  of  the  columns  of  the  portico,  one  half  being  the  plan 
at  the  summit  of  the  shaft,  and  the  other  that  of  half  the  abacus  with  soffits  of  the  epistylium. 
It  shews  that  in  some  instances  the  pulvinaria,  or  cushions  of  the  volutes  exhibit  varieties  in  this 
mode  of  ornament. 

B.  one  of  the  ante-fronts  of  the  pier  shewn  in  plate  VII.  The  echinus  and  echines  of  the  capitals, 
as  well  as  the  flattened  hollow  of  the  canal  of  the  volute,  are  carried  through,  and  being  mitred 
at  the  angle  proceed  in  this  way  to  blend  into  the  others.  C.  is*  the  section  at  the  line  of  the  semi- 
fluting.  D.  transverse  section  through  the  pulvinar. 

E.  the  spiral  of  the  helix  major  of  the  Ionic  capitals,  the  ai'Osiuoi'  of  the  Erechthean  inscrip- 
tion, the  ehweiSric;  si>  xoic;  xioai  of  Flesychius.  F.  section  of  echinus  and  of  its  spines.  G.  and 
H.  are  sections  of  the  flutings  at  the  summit  and  the  base  of  the  shaft. 
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PLATE  IX. 


DETAILS  OF  SOME  OF  THE  MINOR  PARTS  OF  THE  BUILDING. 


A.  The  door-way  is  composed  of  plain  and  simple  mouldings.  It  is  without  acones  and 
without  crepidines  commencing  at  the  angle  of  the  upper  antepagment.  The  antepagments  have 
three  unequal  corsas,  or  fasciae ; these  are  surrounded  by  the  usual  cymatium. 

B.  Section  of  the  hyperthyrum  above  the  supercilium  or  upper  antepagment. 

C.  Plan  of  the  antepagmenta  drawn  to  an  enlarged  scale.  They  are  14'  . 75  below,  and  are  con- 
tracted an  inch  at  the  summit. 

D.  Enlarged  section  of  all  the  mouldings  above  the  door  opening,  the  upper  fillet  projects  1'.7" 
from  the  face  of  the  wall. 

E.  Elevation  of  the  stone-seat  surrounding  the  inner  wall  of  the  building  ; it  is  divided  by  dol- 
phins with  their  tails  thrown  forward  as  elbows,  and  the  seat  is  supported  by  the  feet  of  panthers. 
The  back  of  the  seat  reaches  to  three  feet  from  the  ground;  and  the  seat  itself  is  17  inches  in 
height. 


PLATE  X. 


PLAN  OF  THE  HIPPODROME. 

This  building  was  equal  in  splendour  to  the  other  ancient  edifices  of  Aphrodisias.  It  exhibits 
the  usual  form,  a long  paralellogram  terminated  by  semicircular  ends  with  a diameter  equal  to 
the  width. 

Its  relative  position  in  regard  to  the  other  buildings  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  general  plan. 

In  its  extreme  dimensions  the  Hippodrome  measures  894'. 6"  in  length,  by  262'  in  width. 
It  consisted  of  thirty  cunei  or  wedges,  without  precinctions.  The  inner  area  was  749'  by 
1 16'. 9-  It  would  contain  4,600  seats,  from  which  fact  we  may  obtain  some  notion  of  the  original 
population  of  the  city.  A portico  or  arched  gallery  surrounded  the  upper  circle,  and  the  entrances 
for  the  public  were  from  15  openings,  as  seen  in  the  Plate.  There  were  besides  two  large  arch- way 
openings  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  one  at  each  end,  and  leading  outside  the  walls,  with  inclined 
floors  for  the  admission  of  horses.  The  builders  appear  to  have  availed  themselves  of  a natural 
agger,  or  long  narrow  and  insulated  hillock,  resembling  that  now  seen  outside  the  north  wall  of 
the  city,  which  has  subsequently  been  converted  into  the  platform  of  a Corinthian  temple ; they 
then  cut  the  north  side  where  the  slope  commenced  ; and  built  at  the  foot  of  it  the  foundations  of 
a strong  wall,  which  was  to  serve  the  double  purpose,  of  a defence,  and  support  of  the  north  side 
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of  the  Hippodrome,  leaving  the  natural  slope  towards  the  south,  as  the  approach  from  the  city  to 
the  gallery.  Access  was  given  to  the  staircases  of  the  different  cunei  by  the  15  arched  openings 
into  the  gallery  ; by  this  arrangement  the  spectator  who  wished  to  gain  the  lower  seats  would  be 
obliged  first  to  ascend  the  hill,  and  then  descend  54  steps,  an  inconvenience  rendered  necessary 
by  the  nature  of  the  ground.  An  external  portico  to  the  south  was  built  near  the  termination 
of  the  acclivity,  which  with  that  of  the  gallery,  afforded  the  usual  shelter  against  an  unexpected 
fall  of  rain. 


PLATE  XI. 

THE  TRANSVERSE  SECTION  AND  HALF  THE  LONGITUDINAL  SECTION. 

The  upper  section  is  made  through  the  breadth  of  the  building,  the  spectator  facing  the  east. 
At  the  northern  end  the  city  wall  rises  from  the  level  of  the  plain ; on  the  right  hand  the  section 
of  the  natural  hill  shews  the  height  to  which  the  walls  rise.  The  centre  of  the  area  has  been 
considerably  excavated,  so  as  to  obtain  the  requisite  number  of  seats.  The  pressure  of  the  sub- 
structure for  the  upper  seats  must  however  have  been  considerable.  From  the  engravings  of  the 
circus  of  Caracalla  it  appears  that  this  portion  of  the  building  was  in  that  instance  lightened  by 
the  introduction  of  jars  of  baked  earth,  placed  alternately  on  their  tops  and  bases.*  The  arched 
gallery  with  its  enriched  mouldings  is  indicative  of  a very  flourishing  period,  but  these  last  are 
deficient  in  purity  of  taste.  We  consider  it  to  be  about  coeval  with  the  theatre  of  Patara ; the  date 
of  which  is  known  from  an  inscription  engraved  on  a tablet  built  into  one  of  the  external  walls. 


PLATE  XII. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  BUILDING. 

The  details  requiring  description  are  few  in  number.  One  of  the  pilasters,  supporting  the 
arches  surrounding  the  gallery  within,  has  a capital  consisting  of  a few  enriched  mouldings. 

The  height  of  the  seats  was  15  inches,  the  top  projecting  6 inches  before  the  face  of  the  alternate 
step  which  formed  a portion  of  it. 

* See  the  explanation  of  the  plates  to  section  3.  of  the  noticed  with  remarks  on  the  probable  causes  of  their  intro- 
Civil  architecture  of  Vitruvius,  where  this  subject  has  been  duction. 
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PLATE  XIII. 

GENERAL  PLAN  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  APHRODISIAS. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  a very  important  object  in  the  locality  of  Aphrodisias,  and  we  shall 
begin  our  observations  with  stating  our  conviction  that  Pococke  was  right  in  regarding  it,  as  a 
fane  dedicated  to  Bacchus. 

There  are  various  considerations  which  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  this  temple  was  an  ex- 
ample of  rare  occurrence,  attributed  by  Vitruvius  to  Hermogenes,  the  inventor,  as  he  says,  of  the 
Pseudodipteral  style.  Temples  dedicated  to  Bacchus  at  Teos  are  twice  mentioned  by  this  author; 
in  one  passage  the  building  is  said  to  be  hexastyle , and  monopteral,  and  in  the  other  it  is  called 
octastyle.  The  latter  reading  had  led  the  Society  into  the  error  of  supposing  the  word  octastyle 
ought  to  have  been  used  in  both  places.  But  all  the  MSS.  concur  in  the  use  of  the  term  hexas- 
tyle in  the  passage  quoted  below."  In  our  recent  reprint  of  the  first  part  of  the  Antiquities  of 
Ionia  the  error  has  been  corrected.  An  hexastyle  Temple  could  not  he  pseudodipteral. 


* The  following  is  the  quotation  from  Vitruvius,  L.  iii.  c.  2. 
“ Hujus  exemplar  Romas  nullum  habemus.  Sed  in  Asia  Teo 
hexaslylon  Liberi  Patris.  Eas  autem  symmetrias  constituit 
Hermogenes  qui  etiam  primus  octaslylum  Pseudodipterive  ra- 
tionem  invenit.  Ex  Dipteri  enim  asdis  symmetria  sustulit  in- 
teriores  ordines  columnarum  XXXVIII  ea  operatione  sumptus 
operisque  compendia  fecit.  Is  in  medio  ambulationi  in  laxa- 
mentum  egregie  circa  cellam  fecit  de  adspectuque  nihil  imminuit, 
sed  sine  desiderio  supervacuornm  conservavit  auctoritatem  totius 
operis  distributione.  Pteromatos  enim  ratio  et  columnarum 
circum  aedem  dispositio  ideo  est  inventa,  ul  adspectus  propter 
aspcritatem  intercolumniorum  haberet  auctoritatem. 

It  has  been  thought  that  Vitruvius  was  all  along  alluding  to 
the  same  temple  at  Teos,  the  confusion  arising  from  some  of 
the  editors  using  hexastylon  and  others  octastylon.  This  can 
by  no  means  be  inferred  from  the  passage  in  question  ; what 
seems  absurd  is  that  the  omission  of  these  columns  is  extolled  as 
an  immortal  invention.  What  follows  however  gives  us  reason 
to  think  that  the  omission  was  to  be  accompanied  by  a different 
arrangement  of  the  only  row  left,  and  that  the  asperitas  as 
it  is  called  must  be  essentially  affected  ; to  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject we  shall  return  when  the  original  plan  of  the  temple  comes 
under  discussion. 

The  temple  originally  consisted  of  13  columns  in  the  flanks 
and  8 in  the  east  and  west  fronts.  The  Greek  Christians  availed 
themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  remains,  to  form  out 


of  them  a spacious  and  splendid  Church,  which  they  effected 
first  by  removing  wholly  the  walls  of  the  cella ; the  1 3 columns 
in  each  flank  were  suffered  to  remain  in  their  places  while 
all  those  of  the  east  front,  and  two  at  the  west,  were  “ wheeled 
into  line”  in  the  manner  shewn  in  the  plan.  On  the  north 
and  south  flanks,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  twenty  feet  from 
them,  two  walls  were  built  along  their  whole  extent  and  parallel 
to  the  flanks  ; thus  they  formed  a church  with  a nave  58  feet 
wide,  and  two  aisles  of  nearly  twenty.  Following  the  usual  mode 
they  made  new  entrances  at  the  west  end,  and  placed  the  altar 
in  a large  circular  recess  in  the  east,  where  a mass  of  masonry 
was  constructed  by  walls,  whose  foundations  were  those  of  the 
east  portico  of  the  peribolus.  The  length  they  thus  obtained  for 
the  church  was  122  feet.  On  a reference  to  the  view  Plate  III. 
the  reader  will  see  from  the  angular  capital,  that  the  second  co- 
lumn in  the  flank  was  originally  the  angular  column  of  the  west 
end  of  the  temple.  What  is  now  the  first  was  the  second  of  the 
west  front.  The  occurrence  of  another  angular  volute  may 
yet  be  seen  in  the  fourteenth  column  of  the  south  flank.  The 
temple  thus  stood  within  a peribolus  whose  inner  dimensions 
were  about  200  feet  by  168.  To  the  east  beyond  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a street  60  feet  wide,  the  wall  of  which 
forms  that  of  another  peribolus  of  greater  extent,  and  the  same 
width.  Some  of  the  Corinthian  columns  of  its  portico  still 
retain  their  original  positions. 
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PLATE  XIV. 


PLAN  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 


We  have  here  a building  with  an  arrangement  of  columns  and  intervals  differing  from  any 
example  that  has  hitherto  been  met  with  or  described.  As  a general  rule  it  may  be  unhesitatingly 
admitted,  that  as  the  number  of  columns  in  the  fronts  were  increased,  the  intervals  were  in  a cor- 
responding degree  reduced.  We  have  decastyle  fronts  with  intervals  of  a diameter  and  a half, 
octastyle  with  intervals  of  a diameter  and  three  fourths,  tetrastyle  and  hexastyle  with  three  and 
two  diameters  respectively.  But  in  the  present  instance  we  have  the  anomaly  of  an  octastyle 
front  with  intervals  little  more  than  a diameter  and  a quarter,  the  column  being  3'. 8"  and  the 
interval  4'.9'  whereas  the  general  practice  might  have  given  as  much  as  6' .6".  Those  who  have 
had  the  means  of  comparing  the  parts  in  detail  of  the  temple  at  Magnesia,  attributed  by  Vitruvius 
to  Hermogenes,  and  the  temple  now  under  discussion,  must  feel  convinced  that  the  two  octas- 
tyle Ionic  buildings  are  of  the  same  age,  that  their  details  are  of  the  same  school,  and  if  not 
proceeding  from  the  same  hand,  at  least  directed  by  the  same  mind  ; and  although  in  the  more 
magnificent  example,  namely  that  of  Magnesia,  the  corresponding  mouldings  are  more  enriched, 
yet  the  contours  in  both  are  the  same.  How  is  it  then  that  with  all  these  points  of  coincidence 
the  disposal  of  the  columns  in  the  flanks  is  so  different?  that  the  intercolumniations  of  the  larger 
temple  are  9'.2".1,  the  diameter  of  the  columns  being  4'.7'\4  or,  very  nearly  two  to  one,  whilst 
in  the  other  they  are  little  more  than  one  and  a quarter  to  one  ? The  unusual  asperilas,  as  Vitruvius 
the  eulogist  of  wide  intervals  would  term  it,  seems  to  set  all  written  rule  at  defiance,  but  it  is  the 
introduction  of  the  words  asperitatcm  inter columnarump  which  has  led  to  a knowledge  that  the  im- 
mortality claimed  for  the  inventor  of  the  Pseudodipteral  style  was  not  altogether  based  on  the  ground 
of  a considerable  omission,  or  because  this  omission  allowed  of  a wider  ambulalio  between  the  cella 
walls  and  the  columns,  as  a refuge  against  the  imbrium  vis  aqua ; for  this  was  a work  of  supere- 
rogation, as  the  public  might  have  had  recourse  to  the  surrounding  porticoes. + We  can  easily  un- 
derstand how  the  close  position  of  external  columns  would  in  every  oblique  view  exclude  the  sight 
of  an  inner  range  ; and  on  this  supposition  it  might  be  said  ofHermogenes,  with  some  modification 
however,  that  in  omitting  the  inner  range  “ de  adspectu  nihil  imminuit.”  We  have  here  then 
an  example  of  what  Vitruvius  calls  the  octastyle  pseudodipteral ; and  in  all  probability  this  is  the 
very  temple  of  Bacchus,  to  which  he  alludes  ; although  with  his  usual  perplexity  of  language  he 
give  us  no  means  of  knowing  its  situation  with  certainty.^ 


* See  Note  to  Plate  XIII.  f Vitruvius  passim. 

J How  constant  is  the  language  of  some  modem  writers 
on  architecture  that  porticoes  and  columns  are  only  adapted 
to  the  more  southern  climes,  and  quite  displaced  in  countries 
periodically  subject  to  the  fall  of  much  rain.  It  might  be 


thought  on  the  contrary,  from  what  meets  us  in  every  page  of 
Vitruvius,  that  Italy  was  a country  of  eternal  rain;  for  all  his  por- 
ticoes, his  ambulationes,  and  his  laxamenta  circa  cellas,  are  to 
provide  against  such  vicissitudes  of  climate,  and  not  for  pro- 
tection against  the  powerful  influence  of  the  sun. 
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PLATE  XV. 

PLAN  OF  THE  LACUNARIA. 

The  close  position  of  the  columns  of  the  front,  which  necessarily  diminishes  the  width  of  the 
ambulatio,  admits  of  the  use  of  stone  or  marble  lacunaria  in  the  pseudodipteral  temple.  Vitruvius 
gives  an  interval  of  two  diameters  and  a quarter  to  his  Eustyle-octastyle  ; such  an  interval  would 
have  made  the  widdi  of  the  ambulatio  20'. 6"  instead  of  13'. 2'.  Marble  lacunaria  in  pieces  of  such 
extent  could  not  be  very  extensively  employed,  especially  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  add  two  feet 
for  a bearing  at  each  end. 

We  do  not  however  in  this  Plate  pretend  to  give  the  arrangement  of  the  lacunaria  as  that  ori- 
ginally adopted.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  fragments,  which  time  and  the  lime  burners 
of  Geyra  have  left,  will  be  found  as  far  as  they  go,  to  authorize  the  restoration. 

PLATE  XVI. 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  TEMPLE. 

The  temple  was  octastyle  of  very  unusual  severity  of  character,  if  that  expression  may  be  al- 
lowed to  us.  The  columns  stand  on  bases  having  square  plinths,  which  leave  the  clear  openings, 
or  width  of  footway,  not  quite  3 feet  9 inches,  scarely  the  width  of  a common  door.  In  alluding 
to  the  invention  of  the  pseudodipteral  style,  in  which  Hermogenes,  is  said  to  have  exercised 
great  science,  Vitruvius  explains  the  merit  in  the  following  sentence,  “ Pteromatos  autem  ratio  et 
columnarum  circum  asdem  dispositio  ideo  est  inventa,  ut  adspectus  propter  asperitatem  interco- 
lumniorum  haberetauctoritatem.”  Nothing  however  in  this  passage  leads  to  the  belief  that  a new 
arrangement  of  the  external  range  was  another  and  very  important  measure,  to  cover  or  conceal 
the  removal  of  so  many  of  the  columns , without  impairing  the  general  effect.  Possibly  a line  has 
been  omitted  which  none  of  the  MSS.  supply. 

In  the  previous  chapter  of  the  same  book  Vitruvius  cites,  it  is  supposed,  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Magnesia  built  by  Hermogenes,  as  an  example  of  the  pseudodipteral,  having  eight  columns  in  the 
front.  Now  this  temple,  which  will  form  the  subject  of  discussion  in  a subsequent  volume,  had 
its  columns  nearly  two  diameters  asunder.  We  cannot  understand  how  such  a temple  could 
permit,  without  prejudice,  the  inner  range  to  be  removed,  making  the  ambulatio  round  the  cella 
nearly  23  feet  in  the  clear ; it  could  therefore  never  have  been  pseudodipteral.  But  all  difficul- 
ties will  be  overcome  by  supposing,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  the  cella  to  have  been  the  width  of  5 in- 
tervals and  4 columns,  or  about  65  feet ; in  short  that  the  temple  was  peripteral,  or  monopteral, 
and  not  pseudodipteral. 
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PLATE  XVII. 

SECTION  THROUGH  THE  PRONAOS. 

The  first  object  that  strikes  the  architectural  spectator  will  be  the  mode  of  jointing  the  stone 
works  of  the  pronaos,  in  which  raised  margins  are  wrought  around  the  vertical  and  horizontal  joints 
of  each  stone,  illustrating  a practice  recommended  by  Vitruvius  who  observes,  “ Item  circum 
coagmenta  et  cubilia  eminentes  expressiones,  graphicoteram  efficient  in  adspectu  delectationem.* 

This  example  of  leaving  margins  in  the  stone  relieves  us  from  the  necessity  of  refuting 
the  notion  put  forth  in  a recent  English  translation  of  the  author  that  by  “ eminentes  expres- 
siones” Vitruvius  intended  the  joints  were  to  be  pointed  by  fillets  of  time. 

The  columns  of  the  peristyle  stand  upon  plinths,  the  others  upon  the  pavement  of  the  pronaos, 
from  which  is  a step,  made  as  usual  of  a deep  threshold  or  hypothyrum,  to  the  level  of  the  pavement  of 
the  cella.  The  section  clearly  demonstrates  that  in  the  central  portion  of  the  roof  over  the  cella  a 
considerable  space  might  intervene  between  the  ceiling  of  the  temple  constructed  with  lacunaria 
of  timber,  and  probably  painted  and  gilt,  and  the  framed  timber-work,  which  supported  the  tiles 
of  the  roof;  the  latter  being  rough  and  unseen,  and  the  former  decorated  in  a manner  similar  to  that 
of  the  marble  lacunaria  of  the  ambulatio.  We  have  already  noticed  this  construction  of  a double 
roof,  in  the  Introduction  to  our  reprint  of  the  first  volume  of  this  work.  It  may  be  easily  un- 
derstood that  where  the  span  of  the  cella  was  wide,  this  ornamented  ceiling  would  be  a 
work  of  enterprize  and  cost,  although  formed  of  timber ; where  the  mouldings  were  carved  die 
outlay  must  be  great.  We  are  inclined  to  think  the  ornaments  of  this  timber  lacunaria  were  painted 
in  vermilion,  particularly  the  ovilla  of  the  sunk  pannels,  and  the  maunder,  and  lotus  of  the  cir- 
cumcurrent  fascia.  The  latter  led  to  a continuance  along  the  marble  where  the  two  materials 
met.  The  flat  surface  of  each  of  the  compartments  we  know  was  painted  deep  blue,  with  a 
gilt  star  in  the  centre. 

PLATE  XVIII. 

ORDER  OF  THE  COLUMNS. 

This  example  proves  the  danger  of  attempting  to  reduce  to  precise  rules  the  proportions  of  the 
several  parts  of  ornamental  architecture.  The  architects  of  Greece  and  Ionia,  men  of  science  and 
education,  could  not  forego  their  own  ideas  of  beauty  and  perfection,  or  sacrifice  them  to  a standard, 
which  they  neither  recognized  nor  acknowledged.  The  study  of  form  and  proportion  will  in  time 
lead  men  of  congenial  minds  and  pursuits  to  select  examples,  not  much  varying  from  each  other  in 
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general  effect ; and  hence  by  comparing  the  proportions  of  several,  a very  acute  and  qualified 
judge  may  pronounce,  not  indeed  an  infallible  opinion,  but  one  not  far  from  the  truth.  But  the 
qualifications  of  such  a judge  must  be  of  a decided  character  ; and  it  is  not  for  every  pretender 
to  say  with  Vitruvius  “ That  the  architects  of  antiquity  reprobated  the  use  of  the  Doric  order  of 
architecture,  because  the  arrangement  of  lacunaria  is  involved,  and  the  disposition  of  the  triglyphs 
difficult ; Jn  following  however  my  instructions,  you  will  be  enabled  to  adopt  die  use  of  the  Doric 
free  from  its  vices  ” So  that  in  fact  a remedy  existed,  but  it  was  the  fortunate  lot  of  Vitruvius 
alone  to  discover  it. 

In  the  example  before  us  the  zophorus  is  ornamented  with  sculpture  ; when  this  occurs, 
Vitruvius  tells  us  that  the  depth  of  the  zophorus  should  exceed  that  of  the  epistylium  by  a sixth 
part;  here  the  epistylium  is  2\6".15  and  the  zophorus  2'.  11'. 45.  In  the  two  preceding  instances 
we  have  seen  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact. 

PLATES  XIX.  XX.  and  XXL 
DETAILS  OF  THE  ORDER. 

In  conformity  with  general  custom  we  give  die  three  following  plates  of  details  relating  to  the 
order  of  the  columns  and  of  the  ante ; but  others  of  a similar  kind  have  been  more  than  once 
described  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  we  may  be  satisfied  by  the  remark  that  the  ante  capitals  are 
of  the  true  Grecian  character,  without  the  semblance  of  volutes.  The  stone  facing  of  the  wall  of 
the  pronaos  with  its  projecting  margins  is  shewn  where  it  adjoins  the  door-way. 


PLATE  XXII. 

PLAN  OF  A PROPYLON,  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  A PORTICO,  OR  PALAESTRA. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  description  of  a building,  which  was  the  last  to  attract  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Deering  during  his  limited  stay  at  Aphrodisias.  The  inclosure  or  Peribolus  appears  to  have 
been  three  hundred  and  seventy  feet  long,  including  the  portico  around  it,  if  we  may  judge  by 
the  remains  of  its  columns  at  the  west  end  advanced  before  a wall,  which  has  three  openings  into 
the  interior,  as  seen  in  Plate  XIII. 
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PLATE  XXIII. 


ELEVATION  OF  THE  PROPYLON. 


The  architecture  both  of  the  propylon  and  of  its  porticoes  is  of  the  most  florid  description  ; more 
than  ordinary  invention  seems  to  have  been  employed  to  give  as  much  ornament  as  the  space 
would  afford.  We  allude  more  particularly  to  the  soffit  of  the  corona  of  the  interior  order, 
where  mutules  have  been  omitted,  but  a deep  hollow  scooped  as  it  were  out  of  the  under  side  of 
the  corona  gives  depth  and  importance  to  a running  enrichment  of  foliage. 

The  propylon  is  a front  of  four  columns  standing  in  advance  of  the  walls  of  the  peribolus.  The 
transverse  wall  appeals  to  have  been  carried  up  to  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  and  against  it  on 
either  side  two  half  columns  appear  in  a mode  we  see  practiced  in  a building  at  Mylassa.  The 
interior  portico  is  open  and  consists  of  twelve  columns  in  four  rows.  It  is  not  in  the  proportions 
of  the  details,  that  the  architecture  is  of  a degraded  character,  but  in  the  meretricious  and  profuse  dis- 
play of  tasteless  forms ; divested  of  these  the  proportions  are  far  from  bad.  The  building  is  of  an 
age  subsequent  to  any  other  yet  described  in  this  volume ; we  are  tempted  to  place  the  period  of 
its  erection,  somewhere  between  those  of  the  theatres  of  Patara  and  Myra,  the  details  of  which 
are  known.  The  former  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  To  what  use  was  this 
extensive  peribolus  applied?  was  it  the  hieron  of  one  or  more  temples?  besides  the  building 
already  mentioned  there  was  a ripim c of  Proserpine  and  a temple  of  Hecate  in  the  suburb.  There 
were  also  temples  of  Juno  and  Victory,  but  diere  is  no  record  of  a temple  of  Venus,  a circumstance 
almost  inexplicable,  if  Aphrodisias  were  the  city  of  that  goddess.  In  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  cities 
do  not  appear  to  have  received  dieir  appellations  from  the  names  of  their  Divinities  ; it  was  only 
at  a later  period  when  those  upon  the  southern  coast  bore  names  such  as  Trajanopolis,  Attaleia, 
Ptolemais,  Arsinoe ; nor  indeed  did  this  city  at  all  times  possess  the  name  of  Aphrodisias.  The 
plan  of  Aphrodisias  shews  the  inclosure  to  have  been  about  320  feet  by  215  ; its  circuit  would 
therefore  be  about  two  stadia,  and  here  Vitruvius  assists  us ; because  as  we  have  before  said,  his 
description  of  buildings  almost  wholly  of  Greek  usage  is  less  liable  to  the  suspicion  of  his  inter- 
polations to  improve  them  by  suggestions  of  his  own,  which  was  his  constant  aim,  and  thus  re- 
commending his  own  practice.* 


• The  following  is  his  description  of  the  Greek  palzestra. — 
In  palaestris  peristylia  quadrata  sive  oblonga  ita  sunt  facienda, 
uti  duorum  stadiorum  habeant  ambulationis  circuitionem,  quod 
Grrnci  vocant  SlavXov  : ex  quibus  tres  porticus  simphces  dispo- 
nantur,  quartaque,  qua*  ad  meridianas  regiones  est  conversa, 
duplex,  uti  cum  tempestates  ventos®  sunt,  non  possit  aspergo 
in  interiorem  partem  pervenire. 

Constituantur  autem  in  tribus  porticibus  exedr®  spatios® 
habentes  sedes,  in  quibus  philosophi,  rhetores,  reliquique,  qui 
studiis  delectantur,  sedentes  disputare  possint.  In  duplici 
autem  porticu  collocentur  hasc  membra.  Ephebeum  in  medio 


(ha*c  autem  est  exedra  amplissima  cum  sedibus,  qu®  tertia 
parte  longior  sit  quam  lata),  sub  dextro  coriceum,  deinde 
proxime  conisterium  : a conisterio  in  versura  porticus  frigida 
lavatio,  quam  Gr®ci  Xovrpov  vocitant:  ad  sinistram  ephebei 
elmothesium,  proxime  autem  el® othesium,  frigidarium,  ab  eoque 
iter  in  propnigeum  in  versura  porticus:  proxime  autem  in- 
trorsus  e regione  frigidarii  collocetur  concamerata  sudatio,  lon- 
gitudine  duplex,  quam  latitudine,  qu®  habeat  in  versuris  ex 
una  parte  laconicum  ad  eundem  modum,  uti  supra  scriptum 
est,  compositum : ex  adverso  laconici,  caldam  lavationem.  In 
pal®stra  peristylia,  quemadmodum  supra  scriptum  est,  ita 
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His  description  is  far  from  being  perspicuous,  but  it  sufficiently  explains  the  nature  of  the  plan  ; 
and  we  can  easily  understand  how  the  building  under  consideration  might  be  adapted  to  it  with 
some  variation,  which  the  site  might  render  necessary.  For  instance  the  entrance  into  theperibolus 
might  be  through  the  triple  portico  on  the  east ; an  arrangement  which  the  plan  of  the  propylon 
would  agree  with.  The  three  single  porticoes  would  be  at  the  north,  west,  and  south  sides.  The 
inscriptions  already  noticed  mention  some  buildings  within  and  some  without  the  city  walls ; in 
the  suburbs  the  temples  of  Hecate,  Juno  and  Niobe.  Without  the  walls  also  was  the  Temenos  of 
Proserpine  amongst  them  m Jityd nw  yvuviaiov  to  I ejuot  bli/aiov  Wjtcoo,  r fsooihxr , also  a gateway 
in  the  north  wall  called  jrtlfat  'Amo/ix ij.  Although  Vitruvius  is  almost  unintelligible  in  the  con- 
cluding part  of  his  description  of  the  Greek  palaestra,  he  so  frequently  mentions  raised  margins, 
as  he  calls  them,  two  feet  and  a half  high  above  the  interior  levels,  that  this  circumstance  would  be 
sufficient  to  explain,  why  all  these  columns  are  upon  raised  pedestals.a  practice  altogether  avoided 
by  the  Greeks,  and  used  in  later  ages  to  form  either  the  piers  of  a continued  podium,  or  to  flank 
flights  of  steps  leading  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  level  of  the  site ; the  steps  passing  through 
the  intervals  between  the  columns,  without  any  view  of  giving  height  to  the  columns  by  insulated 
pedestals ; all  these  circumstances  tend  to  confirm  the  supposed  appropriation  of  this  building, 
which  we  are  induced  to  think  was  the  Diagonian  Gymnasium,  and  that  it  embraced  more  than 
one  building,  perhaps  the  feju'ov  XoOrpv,  and  all  the  buildings  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  comprized 
within  the  palaestra.  Part  of  the  western  walls,  with  some  of  the  columns  of  the  interior  portico 
are  shewn  in  Plate  XIII. 

We  have  thus  in  this  example  of  Aphrodisias  all  the  public  buildings  ol  a Grecian  city  : the 
temple  for  the  celebration  of  religious  rites,  the  Agora  for  the  sale  of  commodities,  the  shops  of  the 
tradesmen,  with  the  Basilica  for  the  administration  of  justice;  the  Hippodrome  for  the  practice  of 
military  exercises,  and  chariot  races ; the  palaestra  and  theatre  for  every  kind  of  recreation  and  ex- 
ercise, are  all  concentrated  within  a circle  of  limited  area.  The  buildings  of  the  antient  inhabi- 
tants have  all  disappeared,  except  some  of  the  last  abodes  of  the  human  race. 

The  increase  of  population,  although  slow  amongst  the  Turks  will  ere  long,  by  the  necessary 
extension  of  habitations  destroy  what  is  yet  left  of  Aphrodisias.  On  the  western  shores  of  Asia 
Minor,  especially  at  Didyme,  the  destruction,  within  the  last  few  years,  has  been  rapid.  In 
another  century  the  situations  of  many  of  the  great  Grecian  cities  will  become  the  shadow  ol  a 
name. 


debent  esse  perfecte  distributa.  Extra  autem  disponantur 
porticus  tres,  una  ex  peristylio  exeuntibus,  duae  dextra  atque 
sinistra  stadiataa : ex  quibus  una,  qua;  spectaverit  ad  septen- 
trionem,  perficiatur  duplex  amplissima  latitudine ; altera;  sim- 
plices  ita  facta;,  uti  in  partibus,  qua;  fuerint  circa  parietes,  et 
qu;e  erunt  ad  columnas,  margines  habeant  uti  semitas,  non 


minus  pedum  denum,  mediumque  excavatum,  uti  gradus  bini 
sint  in  descensu  sesquipedali  a marginibus  ad  planiciem  : Qua; 
planicies  sit  ne  minus  lata  pedum  duodecim.  Ita  qui  vestiti 
ambulaverint  circum  in  marginibus,  non  impedientur  ab  cunctis 
se  exercentibus. 
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PLATES  XXIV,  XXV,  XXVI,  XXVII. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PATARA. 

Ijycia  was  that  portion  of  the  south-eastern  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  is  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  Pamphylian  sea  and  the  gulf  of  Glaucus,  and  hence  it  was  sometimes  called  the 
“ Lycian  Chersonese.”*  Its  coast  consists  of  lofty  heights,  rarely  interrupted  by  any  maritime 
plains.  Adjacent  to  the  Chelidonian  promontory,  or  south- easternmost  point  of  the  peninsula, 
the  rivers  Limyrus  and  Arycandus  flow  through  an  extensive  level,  and  a little  farther  west  there 
is  a smaller  plain  which  belonged  to  the  city  of  Myra  ; but  to  the  westward  of  this  point,  the 
coast  presents  only  a rocky  outline  backed  by  mountains,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  vale  of  the 
Xanthus,  a river  more  anciendy  named  Sirbe  or  Sibrus.+ 

The  civilisation  of  Lycia  having  come  from  Crete,  together  with  that  worship  of  Apollo,  which 
was  equally  received  at  Rhodes,  and  in  all  the  Lycian  cities,  some  of  the  less  ancient  of  which 
were  Rhodian  colonies, X it  is  not  surprising  that  the  earliest  setdement  of  the  Hellenic  race  in 

* Alexand.  Polyhist.  ap.  Stephan,  in  TTarapn.  J Ex.  gr.  Gagje,  and  Corydalla,  Etym.  M.  in  Tayai. — Heca- 

-j~  Strabo  p.  665. — Panyasis  ap.  Steph.  inTpt/dAtj.  tfeus  ap.  Stephan,  in  KopCSaAAa.  Also  Phaselis — compare 
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Lycia  should  have  been  in  the  spacious  and  fertile  plain  watered  by  the  Sirbe,  situated  as  it  is 
at  the  south  western  extremity  of  the  Lycian  Chersonese,  immediately  opposite  to  Rhodes  and  one 
of  the  nearest  points  to  Crete.  Xanthus,  higher  up  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  where  the 
Cretans  first  planted  their  colony,  was  still  considered  the  chief  city  of  Lycia  in  the  age  of 
Augustus.  Here,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  Sarpedon 
son  of  Xanthus,  and  brother  of  Minos  of  Cnossus  is  said  to  have  established  his  followers,  then 
called  Termilze  or  Tremilas,  at  a distance  of  seventy  stades  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
sixty  stades  above  a spot,  where  a temple  of  Apollo  was  built  near  a grove  sacred  to  Latona.  To 
this  place,  according  to  the  fable,  the  goddess  had  been  conducted  by  wolves ; here  she  had 
bathed  her  new-born  twins,  and  had  been  sheltered  in  the  cottage  of  the  aged  Suessa.* 

The  most  common  opinion  on  the  origin  of  the  name  of  Lycia  attributed  it  to  Lycus  son  of 
Pandion  II,  who  about  seventy  years  after  the  arrival  of  the  Termilae  sought  refuge  among  them, 
having  been  driven  from  Athens  by  his  brother  Aegeus.  His  followers  were  chiefly  yEolians 
from  Boeotia,  who  were  soon  joined  by  another  colony  of  the  same  race  from  Corinth  under  Hip-  • 
ponous,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Bellerophontes.  This  hero  extended  die 
conquests  of  the  Cretan  colony,  and  his  descendants  in  the  second  generation  were  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  allies  of  Priam  in  the  defence  of  Troy. 


In  Lycia,  as  in  many  Grecian  settlements,  when  civilisation,  wealth  and  commerce  had  made 
some  progress,  a defensible  maritime  site  became  a necessary  appendage  to  the  secure  inland 
position  of  the  early  colonists.  Patara,  a harbour  situated  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  plain 
of  the  Sirbe,  was  pointed  out  by  nature  as  well  adapted  to  this  purpose  ;t  and  such  were  its 
advantages,  that  in  process  of  time  it  rivalled  Xanthus  itself.  For  this  eminence,  however,  it  was 


Herodot.  VII.  153;  Thucyd.  VI.  4;  Aristaenetus  -n-ept 
<I>a<r/|Xi'3oc  ap.  Stephan,  in  TtAjj. — Philostephanus  and  Hero- 
pythus  ap.  Athen.  VII,  297 ; — Euseb.  Chron.  II,  120, 
(324  Mai  & Zohrab)  : whence  it  appears  that  Gela  in  Sicily 
and  Phaselis  in  Lycia  were  founded  about  the  year  b.  c.  690, 
the  former  by  Antipliemus,  the  latter  by  Lacius  two  brothers 
from  Lindus  in  Rhodes.  See  Raoul  Rochette  Col.  Gr.  III. 
p.  157,  251. — Miiller,  Dorier  Eng.  Tr.  I.  p.  127.  The  coins 
of  Megiste  with  a Rhodian  type  show  that  island  to  have  been 
colonized  from  Rhodes  : and  the  name  of  Rliodia  or  Rhodo- 
polis,  a Lycian  city,  is  a sufficient  indication  of  the  same  fact. 

* Homer.  II.  B.  ad  fin.;  Z.171. — Herodot.  I,  173;  VII,  92. 
— Scylax  in  AvkIu  p.39  Huds. — Strabo  p.  573,  665. — Diodor.  V 
56. — Appian.  de  B.  C.  IV,  76. — Pausan.  Att.19, 4;  Ach.  3, 4. — 
Eustath.  in  II.  B.  ad  fin. — et  in  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  847. — Pa- 
nyasis  et  Hecatazus  ap.  Steph.  in  Tpya'Aij. — Stephan,  in  SavOog, 

Auk  la,  2ot<rira. — Apollod.  III.  1,  2. — Schol.  in  II.  Z.  155. 

Menecrates  Xanthius  de  Lyciacis  ap.  Antonin.  Lib.  c.  35  ; 
This  native  writer  derives  the  name  Lycia  from  the  wolves 
which  guided  Latona.  The  Letoiim  still  subsisted  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  and  probably  much  later.  An  insulated  height  in 
the  plain  of  the  Xanthus  bearing  from  Patara  in  the  same  di- 
rection as  the  summit  of  Mount  Cragus,  may  possibly  be  the 
site  of  the  Lctoum.  Whether  or  not  it  retains  any  remains 
of  art  cannot  be  affirmed,  as  it  has  never  been  examined  by 
any  competent  traveller.  The  fact  of  its  distance  from  the 
coast  being  greater  than  the  ten  stades  of  Strabo  is  perfectly 


conformable  to  the  evidence,  which  Patara  still  affords  of  the 
land  having  here  gained  considerably  upon  the  sea,  in  the 
course  of  the  last  eighteen  centuries,  and  perhaps  with  even 
less  rapidity  at  Patara  than  at  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus,  which 
indeed  if  it  had  not  produced  such  an  effect  would  have  been 
an  exception  to  almost  every  river  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
To  the  westward  of  the  plain  of  the  Xanthus  on  the  heights, 
near  the  sea  shore,  our  mission  visited  a large  ancient  fortress 
or  small  fortified  town  which  corresponds  to  the  Pydnae  of 
the  Anonymous  Periplus  entitled  the  SraSiaa^oc  tt}?  ^syaAijc 
0a\uaa>ic,  (Iriarte,  Not.  Reg.  Bibl.  Madrit.  Cod.  Graze.  I. 
p.  2090,  Madrid,  1769. — Gail  Geog.  Graec.  Min.  II.  p.  479) 
in  which  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus  is  placed  midway  between 
Pydnaz  and  Patara,  a position,  which  may  have  been  correct 
at  the  time  when  the  Stadiasmus  was  written,  and  before 
the  river  had  spread  into  branches  embracing  the  spacious 
delta,  which  it  has  since  formed.  The  distance  of  this  fortress 
from  Patara,  in  the  Stadiasmus,  does  not  (we  must  admit) 
well  agree  with  the  reality,  the  former  being  120  stades,  and 
the  latter  about  six  G.  M.  in  a direct  line ; but  such  numerical 
errors  in  excess  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  that  document. 
Pydn;c  was  doubtless  the  Cydna  of  Ptolemy,  placed  by  him 
near  Mount  Cragus,  on  an  extremity  of  which  mountain 
this  ruin  in  fact  is  found.  Pydna  of  Macedonia  in  like  man- 
ner was  sometimes  written  Cydna,  (Stephan,  in  Kuova.) 

•j*  EC  riarapo,  iroAiv  ioiKvlav  iirivtiip  SavOiwv,  Appian.  de  B.  C. 
IV,  81. 
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partly  indebted  to  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who  was  said  to  have  made  it  his  residence  during 
the  winter  half  year,  " delivering  oracular  responses  which  inspired  as  much  confidence  as  those 
of  Delphi,  and  attracted  at  length  to  the  Patarean  temple  wealth  which  might  even  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Delphic.-f 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  derived  from  religious  sources  Patara  had  the  good  fortune,  in 
common  with  Xanthus,  to  belong  to  a confederacy  cemented  by  wise  institutions,  and  which 
secured  to  Lycia  a long  course  of  peace  and  prosperity.  As  we  may  generally  trace  to  geo- 
graphical causes  the  chief  social  peculiarities,  which  existed  as  well  in  large  portions  of  Greece 
as  in  individual  states,  the  antiquity  and  permanency  of  the  Lycian  confederacy  may  in  great 
measure  be  attributed  to  its  seclusion  from  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor ; of  which  Lycia  formed  a great 
chersonese  or  promontory  bounded  on  three  sides  by  the  sea,  and  by  lofty  mountains  to  the 
northward.  J 

We  learn  from  Strabo,  who  has  contrasted  the  condition  and  character  of  the  Lycians  with 
those  of  their  neighbours  ofPamphylia  and  Cilicia,  that  when  the  two  latter  people  had  by  piracy 
obtained  a command  of  the  sea  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Italy,  the  Lycians  were  never  tempted  to 
descend  to  such  nefarious  means  of  gain,  but  continued  to  conduct  themselves  with  honor  and 
prudence,  sedulously  preserving  their  ancient  customs  and  political  institutions.  Their  confe- 
deracy, called  to  GvoTt[y.cc  Avxtaxw,  was  composed  of  twenty-three  cities,  whose  deputies  formed 
a national  assembly  [xotvdv  Gvvstyoi>,)  in  which,  after  electing  a Lyciarch  and  other  magistrates, 
they  apportioned  the  expenses  required  for  national  purposes  among  the  several  cities  of 
the  union,  according  to  the  number  of  votes,  which  each  city  had  the  right  of  giving  in  the 
council.  The  six  largest  cities  had  three  votes  each,  these  were  Xanthus,  Patara,  Pinara,  Olympus, 
Myra  and  Tlos.  Some  of  the  others  had  two  votes,  the  remainder  one  only.  During  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  republic  questions  of  peace,  war  and  alliance  formed  a part  of  their  free  delibe- 
rations, but  in  the  time  of  Strabo  these  could  only  be  determined  in  conformity  with  the  interests  of 
Rome.§  Both  the  constitution  and  the  sacred  worship  of  the  Lycian  confederacy  are  illustrated  by 
the  coins  of  many  of  their  cities,  bearing  the  head,  or  lyre,  or  some  other  type  of  Apollo,  with  the 
common  legend  Av  or  Avxicov,  the  name  of  the  particular  city  being  generally  designated  by  its 
two  initial  letters.  The  cities  of  which  coins  thus  impressed  still  exist,  are  Araxa,  Gorydallus, 
Cragus,  Cyane,  Lirayra,  Massicytes,  Olympus,  Patara,  Phaselis,  Podalia,  Rhodia,  Tlos  and  Xanthus||. 


f Serv.  in 


Virgil.  IV.  143.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  Latin  poets  received  the  poetical  designation  of  ihcpa  nampliic. 
allusions  in  agreement  with  this  fable.  From  Tov  ulv  Liri  npoyon  TlauituXloi  auditviuovrai. 


that  we  find  allusions  in  agreement  with  this  fable.  From 
Herodotus  (I.  182)  we  learn  only  that  Apollo  did  not  always 
deliver  oracles  at  Patara,  and  that  when  the  god  was  supposed 
to  be  present,  the  priestess  passed  the  night  in  the  temple.  A 
similar  custom  was  observed  at  Egyptian  Thebes,  and  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Belus  at  Babylon. 

f Quondam  opibus  et  oraculi  fide  Delphico  simile. — Pom- 
pon. Mel.  I.  15. 

+ It  was  from  the  city  of  Patara  that  the  Lycian  chersonese. 


7rooXoy  rin/ii|)uX(oi  apipivipovTa 
' Oaaov  eiwrpo€&<iKE  XeAioovudv  tjri  vr/aiov' 

—itpa  S tyct  fctpvpov  riarnpijffia  TiXoOev  UKpi/v. 

Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  127. 

§ Strabo  p.  664,  665,  et  Artemidorus  ibid. 

||  Most  of  these  coins  have  the  reverse  infra  quadralum  incu- 
sum,  and  some  of  them  are  probably  the  latest  impressed  in 
that  manner,  which  generally  indicates  a remote  antiquity. 
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Although  the  Cretan  origin  of  Patara  cannot  be  doubted,  ancient  mythologists  differed,  as  usual, 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  its  foundation ; and  some  of  them  rejecting  the  derivation  of  the  name 
of  the  province  from  Lycus  of  Athens,  ascribed  it  to  a nymph  Lycia,  whose  son  Icadius  of  Crete, 
having  established  himself  in  the  country,  gave  to  it  the  name  of  his  mother,  and  that  of  Patora, 
to  the  city  which  he  founded,  and  consecrated  to  his  father  Apollo.*  The  origin  of  the  word 
Patora,  afterwards  changed  to  Patara,  is  not  stated,  but  the  legend  seems  to  be  a part  of  the  same 
reported  by  Stephanus  on  the  authority  of  Alexander  Polyhistor,  and  which  is  found  also  in  the 
commentaries  of  Eustathius  on  Dionysius  the  geographer.  A girl,  who  was  carrying  to  Apollo 
an  offering  consisting  of  lyres,  bows  and  arrows,  such  as  children  play  with,  set  down  the  box 
containing  them,  while  she  rested  by  the  road  side,  when  a breeze  springing  up  carried  the  box 
into  the  sea,  which  conveyed  it  to  the  coast  of  the  Lycian  chersonese.  Hence  the  chersonese 
became  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  the  place  received  the  name  of  Patara,  a word  synonymous  with 
xionq  or  xiparbc,  a box.-t- 


An  heroic  origin  was  also  attributed  to  Patara  as  generally  occurs  in  regard  to  Greek  cities. 
According  to  Hecateus,  Patarus  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  of  Lycia  daughter  of  Xanthus 
another  account  represented  Patarus  and  Xanthus,  sons  of  Lapeon,  as  having  enriched  them- 
selves by  piracy,  and  setded  in  Lycia,  where  they  founded  the  two  cities  which  were  named  from 
them,$  and  where  Patarus  founded  a temple  of  Apollo.ll 

The  first  event  recorded  of  Patara  in  authentic  history  is  its  submission  together  with  Xanthus, 
Pinara,  and  thirty  other  towns  of  less  note,  to  the  victorious  arms  of  Alexander  in  his  march 
through  Lycia.1  During  the  period,  which  elapsed  between  this  time  and  the  conquest  of  Asia 
by  the  Romans,  the  harbour  of  Patara  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  contending  parties  in 
these  seas  by  its  position  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  by  its  conve- 
niences both  natural  and  artificial.  It  is  now  so  much  filled  up  by  the  combined  effect  of 
alluvion  from  the  heights,  and  of  sand  accumulated  along  the  coast,  that  it  is  distinguishable  only 
as  an  inundated  or  marshy  part  of  the  maritime  plain. 

Nine  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  b.  c.  515,  when  Antigonus  was  opposed  to  Seleucus 
and  Ptolemy,  Polycleitus  the  lieutenant  of  Seleucus  who  was  at  Aphrodisias,  a harbour  situated  a 
little  to  the  eastward  of  Celenderis  in  Cilicia,  received  information  that  Theodotus  the  navarch 
of  Antigonus  had  left  Patara  with  the  Rhodian  fleet  furnished  with  rowers  from  Caria,  and 


* Serv.  ad  Virgil.  JE n.  IV.  143. 

f-  Stephan,  in  IfuTapa.  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  129. 
The  former  author  adds,  that  the  girl  was  from  Salacia  of 
Ophionis  (2aA«\-/«v  Kopijv  t£  ’OQiovISoq)  and  that  some  Salacian 
fugitives  who  happened  to  "find  the  offerings,  burnt  them.  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  what  places  were  here  intended. 
The  only  Salacia  known  to  ancient  geography  was  in  Portugal. 
But  there  were  a Salbace  and  a Salmace  in  Caria.  Salbace 
was  the  name  of  a river  or  mountain  in  Caria,  on  which 


there  were  two  cities  named  Apollonia  and  Ileracleia:  Sal- 
mace was  the  name  of  the  citadel  of  Halicarnassus,  and  is 
described  by  Stephanus  as  a Cariati  city. 

t Ap.  Stephan,  in  Ilarapa.  Pliny  (H.N.  Lib.  V.  c.  28.)  affirms 
that  the  more  ancient  name  of  the  city  was  Sataros. 

§ Strabo,  p.  666.  ||  Eustath.  ubi  sup. 

Arrian,  exp.  Alex.  1. 1,  c.  5. — According  to  Pliny,  loc.  cit. 
Lycia  had  once  contained  70  cities,  of  which  36  existed  in  his 
time. 
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accompanied  along  the  shore  by  a body  of  infantry  under  Perilaus.  Polycleitus  sailed  therefore 
fiom  Aphrodisias  towards  the  Lycian  coast.  Having  landed  some  troops  near  a pass  which  the 
enemy  could  not  fail  to  traverse,  he  concealed  his  fleet  at  the  same  time  behind  a promontory,  and 
thus  surprising  the  enemy  both  by  land  and  sea,  gained  a double  victory  over  them.  Theodotus, 
Perilaus,  all  die  ships,  and  a great  number  of  the  land  forces  were  taken,  and  Theodotus  died  soon 
afterwards  of  the  wound  which  he  had  received  in  the  action.  The  historian  has  not  named  the 
place  where  this  event  occurred,  but  it  was  probably  on  the  coast  of  Lycia  not  far  from  Patara.* 
Eleven  years  afterwards,  in  the  first  year  of  the  119th  Olympiad,  when  Rhodes  was  besieged  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  Rhodians  sent  out  nine  ships  in  three  divisions  to  act  against  the 
enemy. + Menedemus  one  of  the  commanders,  though  his  three  triremes  were  of  the  inferior 
class,  named  r^ifuoXm,  was  very  successful ; entering  the  harbour  of  Patara  he  burnt  one  of  the 
Demetrian  ships  of  which  the  crew  was  on  shore,  and  in  the  course  of  his  cruise  captured  many 
transports  laden  with  provisions,  as  well  as  a quadrireme  from  Cilicia  bearing  the  royal  robes  and 
other  effects,  which  had  been  sent  to  the  king  by  his  wife  Phila.J 

The  next  notice  of  Patara  occurring  in  history  is  after  a lapse  of  nearly  130  years,  in  the  year 
b.  c.  196,  when  Antiochus  having  broken  off  a negotiation,  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the 
Roman  generals  at  Selymbria,  on  the  subject  of  his  encroachments  in  Thrace,  sailed  towards 
Egypt,  with  the  intention  of  taking  advantage  of  the  supposed  death  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  of 
which  a report  had  reached  the  negotiators  at  Selymbria.  On  arriving  at  Patara  he  learned  that 
the  rumour  was  false,  upon  which  he  determined  to  proceed  against  Cyprus,  but  having  been 
delayed  near  the  Eurymedon  by  some  mutinous  proceedings  among  the  rowers,  and  afterwards 
assailed  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Issus  by  a tempest,  which  destroyed  a great  part  of  his 
fleet,  he  was  content  to  seek  refuge  with  the  remaining  ships  in  his  port  of  Seleucia  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes.§ 

Six  years  afterwards  occurred  that  eventful  campaign  which  terminated  in  the  battle  of  Magnesia, 
and  substituted  the  Roman  power  for  that  of  Antiochus  throughout  Asia  within  Taurus.  Patara 
was  at  this  time  the  best  harbour,  which  the  king  possessed  between  Syria  and  Ephesus,  and  it 
was  the  more  important  to  him,  as  the  chief  Carian  cities  were  in  alliance  with  the  Romans. 
The  praetor  Lucius  ^Emilius  Regillus  having  superseded  C.  Livius  in  the  command  of  the  Roman 
fleet  at  Samos,  held  a council  with  Eumenes  of  Pergamus  and  the  Rhodian  commanders,  at  which 
it  was  resolved  that  while  Polyxenidas  and  Regillus  observed  the  main  fleet  of  the  king  at  Ephesus, 
C.  Livius  should  proceed  against  Patara,  having  first  communicated  with  the  government  of 
Rhodes.!  His  squadron  consisted  of  two  Roman  quinqueremes,  four  Rhodian  quadriremes,  and 
two  open  vessels  of  Smyrna.  The  cities  which  he  passed  in  his  way,  Miletus,  Myndus,  Halicar- 
nassus, Cnidus,  and  Cos,  cheerfully  obeyed  his  orders,  and  the  Rhodians  supplied  him  with  three 
additional  quadriremes.  From  Rhodes  the  combined  fleet  proceeded  to  Patara.  In  approaching 


► Diod.  Sic.  XIX,  G4. 
; Diodor.  ibid. 


f Id.  XX,  93. 


§ Polyb.  XVIII,  32.— Liv.  XXXIII,  41. 
||  Liv.  XXXVII,  14,  15. 
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the  harbour  the  breeze  at  first  was  favourable,  and  gave  hopes  of  obtaining  some  advantage  by 
means  of  a sudden  terror.  But  the  wind  then  changed  and  the  waves  began  to  roll  in  various 
directions.  By  rowing,  however,  the  ships  reached  the  land,  but  as  there  was  no  safe  anchorage 
near  the  city,  and  they  could  not  remain  before  the  enemy’s  port,  the  sea  being  rough,  and  the 
night  coming  on,  they  proceeded  to  the  port  of  Phoenicus.*  This  harbour  scarcely  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  Patara  is  well  sheltered  from  the  violence  of  the  sea,  but  is  overlooked  by  high  cliffs.  Of 
these  the  townspeople,  joined  by  the  king’s  troops  in  garrison  there,  immediately  took  possession. 
Livius,  though  the  landing  place  was  rugged  and  difficult,  sent  against  them  a party  of  auxiliaries, 
composed  of  Issaeans  and  light  infantry  of  Smyrna,  who  supported  the  contest  as  long  as  the  action 
was  a desultory  skirmish  carried  on  with  missile  weapons ; but  when  great  numbers  arrived  from 
the  city,  they  were  in  danger  of  being  cut  off  from  the  ships  which  lay  very  near  the  shore. 
Livius  had  even  some  fears  for  the  fleet.  He  landed  therefore  not  only  his  combatants,  but  his 
rowers  also,  having  furnished  the  latter  with  such  weapons  as  could  be  found.  Still  the  event 
was  doubtful  ; Lucius  Apustius  and  many  soldiers  fell  in  the  disorderly  combat.  The  Lycians 
at  length  having  been  routed  and  driven  into  the  city,  the  Romans  returned  to  their  ships  vic- 
torious, but  not  without  considerable  loss.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  gulf  of  Telmissus,  from 
whence  Livius  having  sent  home  the  Rhodians,  crossed  over  to  Greece,  for  the  purpose  of  return- 
ing to  Italy,  after  having  had  a conference  with  the  Scipios  who  were  then  in  Thessaly. 

^Emilius  meantime  who  had  been  driven  from  Ephesus  by  a storm,  and  had  returned  without 
having  effected  anything  to  Samos,  was  still  unwilling  to  give  up  an  object  so  important  as  Patara, 
and  resolved  to  proceed  against  it  with  his  whole  force.  In  his  passage  thither  he  entered  the  bay 
of  Bargylias,  with  the  intention  of  reducing  Iassus  which  was  held  by  a garrison  of  the  king’s  troops, 
but  he  gave  up  this  enterprize  at  the  intreaty  of  the  exiles  of  Iassus  who  were  in  his  camp,  and  who 
were  supported  in  their  supplications  both  by  Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians.  Continuing  to  coast 
along  the  shore  of  Asia,  where  every  place  was  favourably  disposed  to  him,  he  arrived  at  Lory  mat  a 
port  opposite  to  Rhodes.  Here  the  military  tribunes  in  their  meetings  at  the  Prastorium,  made 
some  remarks  in  private  conversation,  which  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  prastor.  They  observed 
that  while  the  fleet  was  engaged  on  a distant  enterprize,  their  allies  were  exposed  to  the  enemy,  and 
that  the  war  was  neglected  which  more  immediately  concerned  themselves.  yEmilius  convinced 
of  the  justice  of  these  reflections,  returned  from  Loryma  to  Samos,  having  first,  as  an  excuse, 
obtained  the  opinion  of  the  Rhodians,  that  the  harbour  of  Patara  was  incapable  of  containing  the 
whole  of  his  fleet.! 

Soon  afterwards  on  the  reception  of  intelligence  at  Samos  of  the  departure  of  an  enemy’s  fleet 
from  Syria,  the  Rhodian  ships  under  Eudamus  sailed  in  that  direction  and  joined  at  Megiste$ 


* This  harbour  is  now  named  Kalamaki.  Before  it  are 
two  islands  anciently  called  the  islands  of  Xenagoras,  and  now 
Volo  and  Okhendra. 

-I-  The  ruins  of  I.oryma  are  situated  in  a harbour  anciently 
named  Cressa,  a memorial  of  a Cretan  colony,  and  now  Aplo- 


tluka  by  the  Greeks,  or  Porto  Cavaliere,  a name  given  to  it 
probably  when  Rhodes  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John. 

+ Liv.  XXXVII,  16,  17. 

§ This  island  now  called  Kasteloryzo  is  situated  fifteen 
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another  squadron  under  Pamphilidas,  which  on  the  arrival  of  the  same  news  at  Rhodes  had  sailed 
from  thence  two  days  earlier,  and  had  reached  Megiste,  after  leaving  four  ships  for  the  succour  of 
some  of  the  Rhodian  castles  on  the  opposite  continent  which  were  besieged  by  the  king’s  forces. 
The  united  Rhodian  fleet  at  Megiste  consisted  of  thirty-two  quadriremes  and  four  triremes.  On  sail- 
ing from  thence  Eudamus  at  first  stationed  his  fleet  at  Phaselis  near  the  Chelidonian  promontory,  as 
being  the  best  position  to  observe  the  approach  of  any  ships  proceeding  in  the  direction  of 
Rhodes  : but  his  men  suffering  from  the  unhealthiness  of  the  place,  he  moved  to  the  river  Eury- 
medon  where  he  learnt  that  the  enemy  under  Apollonius  and  Hannibal  the  celebrated  Cartha- 
ginian were  only  a few  miles  distant  at  Side.  The  Antiochians  were  not  only  stronger  in  the 
number  of  triremes,  but  had  also  three  heptereis  and  four  hexereis  ; they  were  nevertheless  de- 
feated off  Side  by  the  superior  skill  of  the  Rhodians,  though  the  latter  suffered  so  much  in  the 
action,  as  to  be  able  only  to  conduct  one  captured  hepteres  to  Phaselis.  After  this  defeat  Hannibal 
could  no  longer  attempt  to  effect  a junction  with  the  fleet  at  Ephesus,  which  the  enemy,  who 
had  returned  to  Rhodes,  still  more  effectually  prevented  by  stationing  at  Megiste  and  Patara 
twenty  ships,  to  join  which  four  under  Pamphilidas  were  afterwards  sent  from  Samos.  Eudamus 
was  then  ordered  by  the  Rhodian  government  to  rejoin  the  Romans  at  Samos  with  seven  of  his 
largest  vessels,  and  to  endeavour  by  all  his  influence  to  prevail  upon  them  to  besiege  Patara. 

Antiochus  now  proceeded  in  person  from  Sardes  to  Ephesus,  for  the  sake  of  supporting  the 
friendly  towns  on  the  coast,  and  in  the  hope  that  while  all  the  ships  of  Eumenes  were  absent  in 
the  Hellespont,  whither  they  had  proceeded  to  meet  the  consul  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  and  that 
while  a large  portion  of  the  Rhodian  fleet  was  at  the  same  time  absent  on  the  Lycian  coast,  he 
should  be  enabled  to  effect  something  against  the  enemy.  He  endeavoured  to  draw  out  ^Emilius 
and  Eudamus  from  Samos  by  laying  siege  to  Notium,  the  port  of  Colophon,  which  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy  was  a source  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  king,  because  its  proximity  to  Ephesus  gave 
his  adversaries  the  means  of  knowing  everything  that  passed  there.  The  conflict  occurred  off  the 
promontory  of  Myonnesus  between  Teos  and  Colophon  : the  Romans  had  eighty  ships,  their  allies 
the  Rhodians  twenty-two,  the  former  strong  in  discipline  and  valour,  the  latter  equally  formidable 
by  skill  and  experience  in  navigation,  and  by  the  preparations  which  the  Rhodians  had  on  board 
for  setting  fire  to  the  adverse  ships.  The  fleet  of  Antiochus  under  Polyxenidas  consisted  of  eighty- 
eight  ships,  of  which  three  were  hexereis  and  two  heptereis.  The  Romans  broke  through  the  line  of 
the  Antiochians,  and  attacked  the  ships  of  their  left  wing  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  assailed 
in  front  by  the  Rhodians.  The  right  wing  thus  cutoff  from  the  centre  and  left,  hastened  to  profit 
by  the  wind  which  favored  their  retreat  to  Ephesus,  leaving  forty- two  vessels  in  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  of  which  thirteen  were  taken,  the  remainder  burnt  or  sunk.  The  loss  of  this  battle  obliged 
Antiochus  to  withdraw  his  garrison  from  Lysimachia  on  the  isthmus  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and 


miles  eastward  of  Patara : its  important  position  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  coast,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  its  well 
sheltered  harbour,  have  caused  it,  though  for  the  most  part  a 
barren  rock,  to  contain  a considerable  town.  The  same  ad- 
vantages had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Rhodians,  who  colo- 


nized it,  as  appears  by  its  coins,  bearing  the  same  types  as 
those  of  Rhodes.  It  is  known  to  the  Turks  by  the  name  of 
Meis,  a corruption  perhaps  of  Megiste.  The  Italians  have 
changed  the  greek  Kaar^opvlov  into  Castel  Rosso. 
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to  collect  all  his  forces  about  Sardes  and  Thyatira,  while  vEmilius,  after  having  reduced  Phocaea, 
proceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  to  assist  in  the  transport  of  the  consul’s  army,  and  which  he  would 
have  done  before  the  encounter  at  Myonnesus,  had  not  the  better  advice  of  Eudamus  prevailed.* 

After  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  Polyxenidas  lost  no  time  in  attempting  to  make  good  his  retreat  to 
Syria,  but  fearing  the  Rhodian  ships  at  Megiste  he  sailed  no  further  than  Patara,  from  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Syria  by  land.-i-  The  ships  which  he  left  in  the  harbour  of  Patara,  were  doubt- 
less among  those  fifty  decked  vessels  which  were  burnt  about  eighteen  months  afterwards,  by 
Quintus  Fabius  Labeo,  who  was  ordered  to  Patara  for  this  purpose  by  the  proconsul  Manlius, 
on  the  strength  of  an  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  Antiochus  delivered  up  all  his  ships 
of  war,  was  restricted  from  possessing  more  than  ten  barges  of  thirty  oars,  and  from  navigating 
to  the  westward  of  Cape  Sarpedonia.  Patara,  with  the  rest  of  Lycia  and  Caria,  as  far  as  the 
Mzeander,  was  left  subject  to  Rhodes,  which  already  possessed  the  part  of  Doris  opposite  to  their 
island,  thence  called  the  Rhodian  Perasa.t 

In  the  Mithridatic  war,  ( b.  c.  88),  the  king  of  Pontus,  having  failed  in  his  attempt  to  obtain 
possession  of  the  city  of  Rhodes,  directed  his  arms  against  Patara,  where  he  began  to  lay  waste 
the  grove  of  Latona  for  the  construction  of  his  engines  of  war ; but  according  to  Appian  he  was 
prevented  from  proceeding  by  a dream,  soon  after  which  he  retired,  to  recruit  his  armies,  leaving 
the  war  as  well  in  Lycia  as  in  Greece  to  be  prosecuted  by  his  generals. $ 

After  some  years  we  find  the  Rhodians  and  Lycians  again  united  in  policy  in  the  contest, 
which  ensued  among  the  Romans  on  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar.  Brutus  coming  from  Macedonia, 
and  Cassius  from  Syria,  held  a meeting  at  Smyrna  where  it  was  finally  agreed  that  previously  to 
their  march  towards  Italy,  to  encounter  the  forces  of  the  Triumvirate,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
reduce  to  submission  the  Asiatic  states  in  the  opposite  interest,  and  to  extract  from  them  means  in 
men  and  money  for  carrying  on  the  contest.  The  Rhodians  who  had  been  greatly  favoured  by 
Julius  Caesar,  for  their  services  in  the  Alexandrian  war,  the  Lycians  who  had  been  indebted  to 
him  for  a confirmation  of  their  ancient  liberties,  and  Ariobarzanes  who  by  the  same  influence  had 
added  a part  of  Armenia  to  his  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  were  therefore  the  first  objects  of  atten- 
tion. Cassius,  by  the  superiority  of  his  fleet  under  Lucius  Statius  Murcus,  was  enabled  to  gain 
two  victories  over  the  Rhodians,  one  at  Myndus,  the  other  at  Rhodes,  after  which  the  Rhodians 
made  little  resistance.  Cassius  put  to  death  fifty  of  their  citizens,  and  seized  their  ships  and 
treasure  as  well  as  all  their  works  of  art,  except  the  celebrated  quadriga  of  - the  Sun,  the  work  of 
Lysippus.  Brutus  after  having  beaten  the  Lycian  army  which  met  him  on  the  frontier,  and 
having  taken  several  of  the  smaller  towns  of  Lycia,  laid  siege  to  Xanthus,  and  soon  reduced  it  to 
extreme  distress.  The  Xanthians  after  an  obstinate  resistance  to  a body  of  Romans,  who  had 
entered  the  place,  and  whom  they  had  at  one  time  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Sar- 

* Liv.  XXXVII.  22  et  seq. 

•j-  Id.  XXXVII.  45. 


X Liv.  XXXII.  33,  35  ; XXXIII.  18  ; XXXVII.  55  ; 
XXXVIII.  38,  39.  § Appian  de  Bell.  Mith.  27. 


pedon,  were  at  length  so  maddened  by  despair,  that  they  assisted  in  the  destruction  of  their  own 
city  and  citizens  by  fire  and  sword,  perishing  in  such  numbers  that  of  the  class  of  free  citizens 
no  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  a few  women  were  taken.  They  appear  to  have 
been  instigated  in  part  by  the  memory  of  two  similar  acts  of  their  ancestors,  the  first  time 
when  the  city  was  taken  by  Harpagus  the  general  of  Cyrus,  and  again  when  Alexander  reduced 
this  part  of  Asia  to  submission.*  The  fate  of  Xanthus  probably  saved  Patara  from  a similar  dis- 
aster, for  the  people  were  equally  prepared  for  a vigorous  resistance,  and  refused  to  answer  the 
proposals  and  menaces  of  Brutus,  until  a knowledge  of  what  had  happened  at  Xanthus,  the  en- 
treaties of  the  captives  of  that  city,  and  a sale  of  the  latter  as  slaves,  which  Brutus,  for  the  purpose 
of  intimidation  commenced  in  sight  of  the  walls  of  Patara,  induced  them  to  submit.  Brutus  was 
satisfied  with  extorting  from  them  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city ; having  discovered  that  which 
was  in  private  hands  by  means  of  informers,  as  Cassius  had  done  at  Rhodes.  From  Patara  Brutus 
proceeded  to  Andriace  the  port  of  Myra,  where  he  captured  the  chief  magistrate  of  Myra  and 
restored  him  to  liberty,  upon  which  the  people  of  Myra  submitted.  Ariobarzanes  was  taken 
and  put  to  death  by  Cassius.+ 

After  these  events  the  best  and  almost  the  only  evidence  as  to  the  fortunes  and  condition  of 
Patara  is  derived  from  its  monuments. J Probably  the  federal  union  of  the  Lycians,  though  still 
existing  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  did  not  much  longer  survive  the  loss  of  its  authority  on  all 
questions  of  external  policy.  On  an  autonomous  coin  of  Patara  which  appears  to  be  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  name  of  the  Lycians  is  no  longer  found,  the  obverse  present- 
ing only  the  head  of  Apollo  seen  in  front  as  on  the  Rhodian  coins,  and  on  the  opposite  side  a 
female  head,  that  of  Latona  or  Diana,  with  the  legend  IIoiTattfav.  From  a dedicatory  inscription 
found  in  the  theatre  of  Patara  we  learn  that  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  this  city  was  styled  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  Lycian  nation  [(upqoxdki q too  Aoxiav  zQuooq)  ; the  title  had  probably  been  recently  as- 
sumed,$ though  it  accords  with  the  words  which  Livy,  following  Polybius,  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  one  of  the  Rhodian  commanders  in  the  council  held  by  Regillus  at  Samos,  three  centuries  be- 
fore the  reign  of  Hadrian,  Patara  being  described  by  him  as  the  capital  of  Lycia||  (caput  gentis). 
In  the  middle  period,  however,  Strabo  when  describing  Patara  as  a great  city  (/teyahi  xoh c)  de- 
signates Xanthus  as  die  greatest  in  Lycia  [nzyioxri  xav  zv  Aoxk).%  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
Xanthus  soon  afterwards  rapidly  declined. 


* Appian  mentions  another  circumstance  equally  shewing 
the  Lycians  to  have  been  true  sons  of  Hellen.  The  people 
of  CEnanda  as  the  nearest  neighbours  of  the  Xanthii  enter- 
tained a jealous  hatred  of  them,  and  even  assisted  the  enemy 
against  them,  Appian,  B.  C.  IV.  79.  Greece  has  furnished, 
of  late,  many  similar  examples  both  of  the  sublime  and  the 
contemptible,  shewing  how  little  the  people  have  changed. 
Of  the  use  of  fire-ships,  which  during  their  contest  with  the 
Turks  the  modem  Greeks  employed  so  successfully,  we  find  an 
example  in  the  battle  of  Myonnesus,  Appian,  De  Reb.  Syr.  27. 

-j~  Dion.  Cass.  XLVII.  p.  347,  Ed.  Leuncl. — Appian.  B.  C. 
IV.  65. — Plutarch,  in  Brut. 


+ See  Plate  XII.  PI.  XIII.  and  PI.  XIV— fig.  7. 

§ The  distinction  of  Metropolis,  although  it  was  an  object 
of  fierce  contention  among  some  of  the  Asiatic  cities,  appears 
to  have  been  merely  titular.  A rescript  of  Antoninus  still 
exists,  which  shews  that  the  title  related  only  to  the  nations 
(tOvrj)  and  had  no  reference  to  the  Roman  government,  or 
the  divisions  of  its  proconsular  provinces.  See  Van  Dale  Diss. 
3,  p.  239;  Caylus  rec.  d’ant.  II.  p.  214;  Belley  et  Bar- 
thelemy  ap.  Mem.  de  l’Acad.  des  Ins.  XVIII.  p.  121,  XXX. 
p.  415. 

||  Liv.  XXXVII,  15. 

Strabo  p.  666. 
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The  imperial  coins  of  Lycia  were  confined  by  Eckhel  to  those  of  Gordian  ; but  Sestini  quotes 
those  of  Claudius,  Domitian,  Nerva  and  Trajan.  One  of  those  of  the  time  of  Gordian  presents 
a quadruped  standing  between  two  figures  in  a distyle  temple,  on  the  pediment  of  which  is  an 
eagle ; the  two  figures  are  explained  by  the  legend  nxTxqeav  dfioi'oix,  shewing  that  the 

people  of  these  two  maritime  cities  had  found  it  advisable  to  form  an  alliance  for  mutual  protection ; 
leaving  no  doubt  therefore  that  the  ancient  Lycian  confederacy  was  then  dissolved,  and  that 
these  were  the  two  principal  cities,  a fact  sufficiently  testified  also  by  their  extant  monuments. 
Some  other  coins  of  Fatara  of  this  reign  represent  on  the  reverse  a figure  of  Apollo  in  a long 
dress,  holding  a branch  of  laurel  in  his  right  hand ; it  represented  probably  his  statue  in  that 
oracular  temple,  for  which  Patara  had  been  distinguished  during  more  than  a thousand  years,  giv- 
ing reason  to  infer  that  when  this  coin  was  struck,  the  oracle  was  not  yet  extinct.  We  know  that 
the  oracle  oi  Delphi,  to  which  alone  that  of  Patara  was  inferior  in  fame,  continued  occasionally 
to  give  responses  as  late  as  the  partition  of  the  Empire* 

From  the  tabular  itinerary  called  the  Theodosian  or  Peutinger  Table,  a document  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  fourth  or  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  it  appears  that  a Roman  road  passed  cir- 
cuitously along  the  sea  coast  from  Miletus  to  Phaselis  through  Myndus,  Cnidus  and  Loryma,  and 
that  Cnidus  and  Patara  were  the  only  two  fortified  places  on  this  route. + 

III  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  Patara  was  already  converted  to  Christianity,  its  bishop 
Eudemus  having  subscribed  to  the  Nicene  council  in  the  year  325  ; from  the  signature  of 
another  bishop  of  Patara,  who  lived  about  this  time,  it  appears  that  Olympus  was  comprehended 
in  his  diocese,  whence  it  would  seem,  that  town  having  been  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
Lycian  coast,  that  die  spiritual  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Patara  then  extended  over  the 
greatest  part  of  Lycia.  The  bishopric  of  Myra,  however,  was  of  equal  or  of  greater  antiquity 
than  that  of  Patara,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  traditions  of  the  Greek  church,  for  according  to  these 
authorities  the  martyr  Nicander,  bishop  of  Myra  was  ordained  by  Titus  first  bishop  of  Crete  who 
was  said  to  have  been  a disciple  of  St.  Paul ; in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century,  in  the  reign 
of  the  Emperor  Theodosius  the  younger,  Myra  became  the  seat  of  government  in  Lycia,  as  well 
as  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis,!;  in  which  capacity  its  bishop,  in  a subsequent  age,  numbered 
thirty-six  suffragans  under  bis  authority .$ 

No  mention  of  the  bishops  of  Patara  occurs  in  the  acts  of  the  Councils  later  than  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, so  that  about  that  time  the  decline  of  Patara  was  probably  as  rapid  as  that  of  Xanthus  had 
been  in  the  two  first  centuries  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  present  aspect  of  Patara  sufficiendy 


* See  Van  Dale  de  Orac.  Ethn. — Plutarch  who  about  half  a 
century  before  the  reign  of  Gordian  wrote  on  the  cessation  of 
the  Oracles,  and  who  shews  the  Delphic  to  have  been  then  in 
activity,  gives  us  no  light  as  to  that  of  Patara  : but  this  writer 
had  very  little  information  respecting  the  oracles  of  Asia, 
for  he  leaves  us  in  doubt  whether  Mopsus  and  Amphilochus 


still  delivered  responses  in  Cilicia. 

-j~  Tab.  Peuting.  segm.  IX.  X. 

X Jo.  Malal.  p.  G9. — Hierocl.  Synecd.  p.  684. — Basil.  Se- 
leuc.  in  vita  S.  Thedas,  p.  272. 

§ Not.  Episc.  Gr.  p.  387,  ed.  Paris. 
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explains  the  cause.  The  fallen  reputation  of  the  Patarean  Apollo  was  inevitably  accompanied  by 
a loss  of  population,  wealth  and  commerce,  and  consequently  by  a deficiency  of  that  labour  and 
attention,  which  were  constandy  required  to  postpone,  if  they  could  not  counteract  the  effect 
of  alluvial  depositions,  which  combined  with  the  action  of  the  sea  and  wind,  have  protruded  the 
coast  line  in  every  similar  situation,  and  have  obliterated  or  converted  into  lagoons  so  many 
ancient  harbours  on  every  part  of  the  Grecian  coasts.* 


The  extant  monuments  of  Patara  are  almost  entirely  of  that  period,  during  which  a profusion 
of  stately  buildings  arose  in  every  part  of  the  countries,  which  had  previously  been  Grecian; 
but  amidst  the  ruins  of  which  buildings  few  remains  are  ever  found  of  the  earlier  and 
better  times  of  Grecian  art.  The  age  of  the  ruined  edifices  of  Patara,  sufficiently  indicated 
by  their  style,  is  confirmed  by  inscriptions  of  die  reigns  of  Vespasian,  Antoninus  Pius,  and 
Lucius  Verus.  The  ruins  and  extensive  foundadons  of  the  city  walls,  bear  testimony  to  the  an- 
cient importance  of  the  place  ; the  numerous  sepulchres  indicate  a large  as  well  as  wealthy 
population,  and  there  are  remains  of  more  than  one  building,  which  bear  the  appearance  of  a 
sacred  character  ; yet  there  are  no  vestiges,  if  we  except  some  fragments  widely  scattered,  worthy 
of  the  ancient  renown  of  Patara.  Of  die  temple  of  Apollot  to  which  the  city  owed  its  earliest 
and  most  lasting  fame,  our  mission  was  unable  to  determine  even  the  site ; possibly  it  may  have 
been  at  the  position  marked  D.  in  the  plan,  where  was  found  a Doric  column.  Amidst  the 
general  wreck  however  one  building  has  survived  in  more  than  ordinary  preservation.  The  theatre 
is  altogether  in  so  perfect  a state,  as  to  afford  the  means  of  giving  to  the  public  with  some  preci- 
sion, an  idea  of  the  arrangement  of  these  celebrated  places  of  public  amusement.  The  more 
ornamental  part  of  the  scene,  chiefly  consisdng  of  columns  and  their  accessories,  has  perished ; 
but  the  walls  (before  which  the  open  colonnades  were  advanced)  still  remain,  with  the  interior  apart- 
ments both  above  and  below  for  the  rehearsals  of  the  chorus,  and  for  the  reception  of  the  requisite 
machinery.  The  mode  of  arranging  the  porticoes  behind  the  scene,  to  afford  shelter  against 
sudden  showers,  may  also  be  traced,  so  that  a complete  restoration  of  every  part  can  be  effected 
without  difficulty  ; but  as  this  portion  of  the  ancient  theatre  may  be  ascertained  still  more  satisfac- 
torily from  the  remains  at  Myra,  which  we  propose  to  give  in  our  next  volume,  we  have  preferred 
leaving  to  the  joint  consideration  of  the  two,  the  further  elucidation  of  this  part  of  the  subject. 

The  theatre  of  Patara  appears  to  have  been  a more  ancient  work,  carried  on  and  embellished 
under  the  Antonines  in  an  age,  which  from  inscriptions  in  various  parts  of  Asia  Minor  appears  to 


* In  many  parts  of  the  southern  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  a still 
further  change  has  been  operated  by  means  of  some  adhesive 
deposit,  which  has  converted  the  beach  into  a solid  conglome- 
rate. (See  Beaufort’s  Caramania,  p.  6.)  At  Patara,  besides 
the  indurated  beach  which  has  blocked  up  the  port,  we  find 
sand  drifted  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  height  against  the 
theatre  and  every  other  resisting  object, 
f The  only  particular  allusion  to  this  temple  which  we  find 


in  history  is  by  Pausanias  (Bceot.  41,  1.),  who  informs  us  that 
“ the  Lycians  of  Patara  exhibited  in  their  temple  of  Apollo  a 
brazen  bowl,  which  they  asserted  to  have  been  the  work  of 
Vulcan  and  dedicated  by  Telephus,  being  ignorant  that  the 
casting  of  works  of  art  in  brass  was  first  invented  by  Theodorus 
and  Rhcecus  of  Samos,  contemporaries  of  Polycrates,”  i.  e.  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  Pausan.  Arcad.  14,5; 
Phocic.  38,  3. 
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have  been  marked  by  a disposition  in  private  individuals  to  assist  in  carrying  out  public  designs. 
From  an  inscription  upon  the  screen  wall,  connecting  the  stage  with  the  cavea  of  tire  theatre, 
we  learn  that  Quintus  Veilius  Titianus,  contributed  some  substantial  portions  of  the  structure : 
he  built  the  proscenium  from  its  foundations,  and  jointly  with  his  daughter  added  a whole  row 
of  the  stone  seats,  being  the  eleventh  of  the  second  diazoma,  and  the  vela,  which  were  possibly 
the  flanking  or  screen  walls,  upon  one  of  which  the  dedicatory  inscription  alluded  to  is  engraved. 
His  daughter  Veilia  Procla  of  Patara  proceeded  with  the  same  liberality  but  with  a more  definite 
object.  She  of  herself  added  the  decorations  of  the  proscenium,  the  periacti,  the  anastasis  of  the 
figures  and  statues,  together  with  the  pavement  or  flooring  of  the  stage : and  thus  having  com- 
pleted her  work,  so  far  as  to  enable  the  dramas  to  be  exhibited,  she  recorded  and  dedicated  the 
whole  in  the  joint  names  of  her  father  and  herself.  The  upper  range  of  seats  however  with  the 
surrounding  galleries  at  their  summit  were  then  and  perhaps  remained  for  ever  incomplete  ; the 
word  which  is  much  obliterated,  but  which  we  have  written  xs^ixhtcd  would,  if  justly  so  presented, 
allude  to  the  pair  of  revolving  prisms,  which  flanked  the  stage,  and  upon  which  a change  of 
scenery  was  produced ; they  would  be  worked  by  means  concealed  beneath  the  floor  of  the  stage 
in  a space,  to  which  the  door  of  access  was  immediately  under  the  inscription.* 

The  view  given  in  Plate  II.  compared  with  the  Plan  in  Plate  I.  shows  the  insulated  character  of 
the  hill,  against  which  the  theatre  has  been  hollowed.  If  the  level  around  it  was  ever  covered  by 
the  sea,  we  must  assign  a very  remote  date  to  that  possibility : but  the  lesser  elevations  adjoining 
the  port  may  have  been  islands  even  as  late  as  when  the  Pharos,  marked  I.,  guided  the  mariners 
into  the  harbour.  A low  ridge  only  separates  the  Xanthian  plain  from  the  levels  of  Patara.  The 
Pharos  may  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  the  Roman  Empire  ; it  appears  to  have  stood  on  one  of  the 
moles,  which  formed  the  entrance  of  the  port,  but  which  have  long  since  been  covered  by  the  accu- 
mulated sands,  and  are  far  widiin  the  present  beach.  The  monument  consists  of  six  or  eight 
gradations  rising  from  a square  basis  of  about  seventy-five  feet,  and  was  probably  crowned  by  a 
columnar  erection  bearing  a light. 

In  front  of  the  theatre  some  extensive  remains,  probably  of  baths,  open  upon  a street  which 
joins  another  running  at  right  angles  from  the  triple  arch,  which  formed  the  entrance  into  the  city 
from  the  north.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  port  is  a public  granary  marked  F.  It  is  of  the 


* The  date  of  the  Inscription  must  have  been  about  the 
year  145  of  our  asra.  A facsimile  of  it  is  given  in  PI.  XII. 
In  the  cursive  character  it  is  as  follows : 

AuTOKpuropi,  Kaiaapi,  (hou  Aooiavou  vhp,  Oiou  T paiavou 
nap0iKoi)  vluivti),  Otov  NtpoOn  iyyoviu,  T'itio  AtXlai  ASpiavtp 
' Avrivvt'ivip  ottaorip,  cvot£ii,  apyicpii  fity'njTM,  Sti/iap^iKtig 
ttovalag  to  l,  InraTip  to  S',  iraripi  rrarplSog , Kai  Otolg 
5 at&aaToig,  Kal  toiq  irarptooig  Ototg,  Kai  ry  yXvKvrary 
rrarplSi  ry  II arapiuiv  iroXti,  tij  piiTponoXti  too 
Avk'iwv  iOvovg,  OlietXla  Ko.  Oi.fi Aiou  Tirmi'ou  Oiiyarijo 
IIpoKAa  IlaTapic  aviOi/Kiv, 

Kai  KaOilpaiaiv  to  rt  TTpaoKiiviov  o KUTiaKivaaiv 
10  ik  OtptX'iuiv  o rraTtjp  aiirrjc  Ko.  OvuXiog  Tinavog 


Kai  tov  tv  alirip  Koapov  Kai  ra  irtpi  [Yikt<i<J  koi  ti)v  tuiv 
avSpiavTwv  Kai  uyaX/iuriiiv  avaoramv 
Kai  T))i»  rou  Xoytlov  KaraoKeur/v  Kai 
TrXaKioatv,  a tiro'iyotv  aim),  to  St  tvStKarov 
15  too  StvTtpov  (5<a£ajpaT0<;  €a0p ov  Kai  ra  £i/Xa 
too  Otarpov  KaTaoKtvaodtvra  vtr 6 Tt  tov 
tt arpog  aim/g  Kai  vir  avn/g 
TTpnavtTtOii  Kai  TraptSoOri  Kara,  ra  Iittii  Trig  Kparianic 
SovXnc  ipil'jiiap.tva. 

N.  B.  These  four  bracketted  letters  in  the  eleventh  line 
are  so  doubtful,  that  the  words  may  possibly  be  ra  mpl  ai.ro, 
“ the  parts  about  the  proscenium.” 
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time  of  Trajan,  as  appears  by  an  inscription  upon  it.  On  the  insulated  hill  marked  H.  above  the 
theatre  are  the  remains  of  an  arched  edifice,  and  here  also  is  a cistern  excavated  to  the  depth 
of  twenty  feet ; from  the  floor  of  which  rises  a square  pile  of  hewn  stone,  once  the  support 
of  its  more  or  less  ancient  roof. 

There  is  a building  likewise  very  similar  in  its  character  and  details  to  another  found  at  Myra ; 
and  both  bearing  an  equal  resemblance  to  a second  at  this  place.  In  all  these  a doorway  of 
ample  width  and  lofty  dimensions  is  approached  by  a flight  of  steps  between  flanking  pedestals ; 
this  and  some  other  peculiarities  in  their  construction,  render  it  still  a matter  of  some  doubt, 
whether  they  were  tombs  or  temples. 


PLATE  I. 

PLAN  OF  THE  TOWN  AND  RUINS  OF  PATARA. 


PLATE  II. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  PATARA 


This  view  is  taken  from  the  side  of  a steep  bank  or  ravine,  part  of  the  ridge  which  separates 
this  plain  from  that  of  the  river  Xanthus.  In  the  bottom  run  two  streams,  which  uniting  fall  into 
the  port. 

The  archway  or  entrance  into  the  city  is  in  the  centre  of  the  picture.  Above  it  to  the  right  is 
seen  the  theatre ; its  cavea  and  postscenium,  as  Vitruvius  directs,  face  the  north.  It  is  backed 
by  the  rocky  hill,  out  of  which  it  has  been  hollowed. 

The  line  of  dangerous  beach  is  seen  distincdy  on  the  right  and  left,  and  the  sea  beyond 
forms  the  line  of  the  horizon.  The  ancient  street  from  this  entrance  to  the  sea-port  may  be 
traced  amidst  low  trees  and  shrubs,  and  the  line  of  another  between  the  postscenium  and  the 
ruins,  supposed  to  be  of  baths,  is  sufficiently  defined.  The  tomb  or  temple  marked  E,  nearly 
at  an  angle  of  the  port,  is  in  a good  state  of  preservation ; its  vaulted  roof  being  entire ; and  it 
bears  the  permanent  character  of  the  tomb  rather  than  of  the  temple.  The  Horreum  may  also 
be  distinguished  on  the  other  side  of  the  port. 


PLATE  III. 

VIEW  TAKEN  FROM  THE  TRIPLE  ARCH  OF  ENTRANCE  IN 
THE  CITY  WALLS. 


The  objects  are  here  seen  from  the  same  side  as  in  the  preceding  Engraving,  but  enlarged  from 
nearer  inspection. 
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PLATE  IV. 

VIEW  OF  THE  THEATRE  OF  PATARA. 

This  view  is  taken  at  an  angle  of  the  postscenium  where  the  dilapidation  of  the  higher  part  of 
the  outward  walls  permits  a view  of  the  opposite  cunei  with  their  intervening  diazoma,  and  one 
of  the  arched  entrances,  which  gave  admission  to  the  rows  above  and  below  it.  The  architectural 
features  of  this  building  will  be  better  understood  by  viewing  this  plate  with  reference  to  the 
geometric  elevations  of  Plate  VII. 

PLATE  V. 

VIEW  OF  THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  TOMB  OR  TEMPLE 

already  adverted  to.  The  doorway  is  twenty  feet  high  by  ten  wide. 

The  importance  given  to  the  doorway  in  this  monument  is  opposed  to  the  usual  practice  in 
Tombs ; but  we  have  transferred  to  the  next  volume  its  architectural  details  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  public  the  more  easily  to  compare  the  resemblance  existing  in  less  ancient  times 
between  the  Temple  and  the  Temple  Tomb ; for  such  monuments  have  been  found,  in  all  the 
cities  whose  antiquities  we  have  investigated. 

PLATE  VI. 

PLAN  OF  THE  THEATRE. 

Vitruvius,  in  explaining  the  difference  between  the  Roman  and  Greek  theatres,  attributes  that 
difference  almost  entirely  to  the  circumstances  of  the  performance  and  arrangement  of  the  stage. 

As  the  orchestra  of  the  Roman  theatre  was  assigned  for  the  seats  of  the  Senators,  and  every 
description  of  performance  took  place  on  the  stage,  the  latter  was  made  of  ample  width,  and  not 
elevated  more  than  five  feet,  so  as  to  afford  those  dignitaries  a clear  view. 

On  the  other  hand  as  the  Greek  stage  or  logeion  was  reserved  for  the  Drama  alone,  whilst  the 
orchestra  was  the  arena  of  every  other  kind  of  theatrical  representation,  the  narrowed  stage,  for  the 
better  observance  of  the  more  distant  spectator,  was  elevated  to  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  in  front 
was  the  thymele  or  altar. 
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As  the  lower  ranges  of  seats  were  here  buried  in  the  sand  and  inaccessible  to  our  mission,  we 
have  not  been  able  to  speak  with  certainty  as  to  their  arrangement,  or  as  to  die  podium  which 
perhaps  continued  from  the  front  of  the  stage  or  proscenium  around  the  orchestra.  This  is  how- 
ever still  reserved  for  the  future  excavator. 

A square  has  been  inscribed  upon  the  plan  with  the  circle  D D of  the  orchestra,  the  lower  side 
ought  to  mark  the  front  of  the  proscenium  with  its  ornaments  recorded  in  the  inscription,  but 
which  however  appears  to  have  extended  to  B B.  This  space  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  covered  over,  but  the  roof,  as  indicated  by  the  pediment  at  the  ends  S S,  and  angular 
pilasters,  was  probably  advanced  as  far  as  the  tangent  to  the  circle  described. 

The  wall  at  the  back  of  the  stage  contained  five  doors;  and  six  arched  recesses  occur  in  the 
arrangement.  The  Valvas  Regiae  occupy  the  center  at  M,  on  either  side  N N are  the  hospitales, 
and  those  on  the  extreme  right  and  left  may  have  afforded  the  entrances  laid  down  by  Vitruvius, 
as  from  the  Forum,  or  the  country. 

W e do  not  attempt  to  follow  Vitruvius  through  all  his  difficulties,  and  those  obscurities  which 
arise  greatly  out  of  our  own  ignorance  of  the  subject.  He  himself  very  justly  observes  that  inas- 
much as  many  parts  must  necessarily  be  of  the  same  magnitude,  whether  the  theatre  be  of  greater 
or  less  extent,  the  same  propordons  cannot  be  observed  as  a general  rule  for  all — convenience  lie 
tells  us  is  the  great  object,  and  that  the  cavea  may  be  turned  away  from  the  sun,  and  thus  although 
he  describes  the  ascending  steps  between  the  different  cunei  as  two  less  in  number  than  those 
before  us,  yet  our  example,  viewing  its  large  diameter,  in  differing  from  his  rules,  may  still  be 
considered  to  accord  with  the  principles  he  has  laid  down ; and  which  the  architect  has  however 
correcdy  observed  in  doubling  the  means  of  access  to  the  higher  divisions  of  the  cavea,  and  in 
not  placing  the  vomitories  opposite  to  any  one  of  these  descents  to  the  orchestra. 

A.  The  Stage.  B.  The  Episcenium.  C.  The  Orchestra.  D.  Stair-cases.  E.  Entrances, 
the  outside  level  at  T.  being  the  same  with  that  of  the  praecinctio.  F.  Steps  ascending  to  the 
upper  circle  of  seats.  G.  Perhaps  covered  over  for  the  women.  H.  Ground  rising  above  the 
theatre.  I.  Covered  Porticoes  for  shelter  in  case  of  rain.  K Square  surrounded  by  the  covered 
Porticoes.  L.  Postscenium.  M.  Valvas  Regime.  N.  Valvas  Hospitales.  0.  Side  Doors.  P. 
Side  entrance  to  the  Orchestra.  Q.  Gateway.  R.  Praecinctio.  S.  Inscription  of  Veilia  Procla. 

PLATE  VII. 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  POSTSCENIUM  SHEWING  IN  SECTION  THE  COVERED 
PORTICOES  TO  THE  RIGHT  AND  LEFT. 
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PLATE  VIII. 

TRANSVERSE  SECTION. 

Section,  shewing  the  seats,  and  transverse  section  through  the  Building  behind  the  scene  ; as 
also  the  elevation  of  the  Stage  shewn  by  the  holes  for  the  insertion  of  the  joists  or  timbers  of 
support.  The  accumulation  of  sand  within  the  theatre  is  marked  by  a waving  line.  A podium 
possibly  ran  round  the  orchestra,  but  all  below  that  line  is  conjectural. 

PLATE  IX. 

BACK  WALL  OF  THE  SCENE. 

Elevation  of  the  back  wall  of  the  scene  with  its  live  doorways,  and  six  arched  recesses  : 
and  longitudinal  section  through  the  Building  behind  the  scene,  looking  the  reverse  way  to  the 
foregoing. 

PLATE  X. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS  OF  PLATE  VII. 

Shewing  the  lower  and  upper  order  of  the  Postscenium  and  the  lacunaria  B.  of  the  covered 
Pordcoes. 

PLATE  XI. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  DOORWAYS  IN  THE  BACK  WALL  OF  THE  SCENE. 

A.  The  flanking  Doorways.  B.  Section  of  the  foregoing.  C.  The  Valvae  Regite.  D.  Side 
view  of  the  Truss.  E.  The  Valvte  Hospitales.  F.  Section  of.  the  Hospitales.  G.  Section  of 
the  Valvae  Regite. 


PLATE  XII. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  THEATRE. 

A.  Arched  Entrance  to  the  upper  Prascinctio.  B.  Section  of  the  same.  C.  Section  of  the 
seats  and  outer  profile  of  the  foregoing.  D.  Section  of  the  Impost.  E.  Moulding  of  the  arched 
architecture.  F.  Windows.  G.  Section  of  the  same.  H.  Inscription  of  Veilia  Procla,  inserted 
between  the  entrance  to  the  orchestra  and  the  angular  pilaster  of  the  Postscenium ; the  window 
under  this  gave  light  to  the  space  beneath  the  logeion  or  stage. 

PLATE  XIII. 

ELEVATION  OF  THE  TRIPLE  ARCH  OF  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  CITY. 

PLATE  XIV. 

ARCHITECTURAL  DETAILS  OF  THE  FOREGOING. 

Fig.  I.  Plan  of  the  Archways.  II.  III.  IV.  Details  of  the  Entablature.  V.  VI.  Imposts. 
VII.  VIII.  Brackets  as  seen  in  front  and  profile.  IX.  Architrave  of  the  Recess.  X.  XL 
Architraves  of  the  Archways. 
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